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Flange Wear of Car Wheels. 





To the Editor of the Railroad Gazette: 

The cause of increased flange wear of car wheels 
in recent years, noted in your issue of 22d inst., is 
not difficult to discover—at least, one cause is plain 
enough. 

In the early days, when cold blast charcoal iron 
was exclusively, or largely, used in the mixture, the 
metal was far more sensitive to chill; that is to say, 
a soft gray iron, with coarse granular fracture and 





dark color, would often chill, in a standard chill 
sample 1 in. deep. No such iron can be obtained now 
for making car wheels. This iron was rich in carbon 
and poor in all other elements, and made an ideal 
car-wheel metal. The chill was almost as deep in 
the throat as on the tread, while the plate of the 
wheel remained gray and soft. By the aid of 
chemistry, synthetic alloys of iron, carbon, silicon, 
manganese, etce.; analagous to the cold blast char- 
coal irons, are now made from hot blast coke (and 
to a small degree warm blast charcoal) irons, but 
they are not identical therewith. The same depth 
of chill may be obtained, but at the expense of the 
softness and ductility of the gray portion of the 
wheel. In order to meet the “thermal test,” it is 
necessary, usually, to reduce the chilling quality of 
the metal, and while the average wheel is still chilled 
upon the tread to a sufficient depth to withstand long 
wear, the chill in the throat of the wheel is often 
deficient. 

The enclosed cut shows a section of a wheel per- 
fectly chilled, and upon this I have drawn a line to 
indicate the way the chill often runs out in the 
throat of modern car wheels made from hot blast 
iron having the chilling quality imparted by ad- 
mixture with white iron, wrought iron, steel scrap, 
“washed” metal, or other means. An examination 
of the scrap pile in any car wheel works will, I think, 
bear out these observations. 

The paucity of chill in the throat of the wheel ac- 
counts, in my judgment, in part, at least, for in- 
creasing flange wear. If it were practicable to cast 
the wheel flange up the chill in the throat would be 
as deep as upon the tread, even with present mix- 
tures, but this introduces other:troubles, such as 
air holes in the flange. O. 








The Kentucky River Bridge. 





In a foot note to the brief sketch of Colonel Adams, 
which appeared in the Railroad Gazette last week, 
page 887, the statement is made that an account of 
the building of the Kentucky River bridge by Mr. 
Charles Shaler Smith.may -be found in the Railroad 
Gazette of 1897. The year should be 1877, and so it 
appears in part of last week’s impression. Unfortu- 
nately, an over-zealous corrector took it into his 


head that 1877 was wrong and hence the date appears 
in part of the impression as 1897. 








Railroad Sanitation." 


Prof. W. T. Sedgwick.—Diseases do not arise spon- 
taneously. The ordinary diseases of mankind all 
proceed, we believe to-day, from antecedent cases of 
the same kind of disease. So, if a man comes down 
with diphtheria or Asiatic cholera or typhoid fever 
there has been some filth somewhere, or in one way 
or another he has got the disease from some other 
human being. 

The vehicles by which diseases are transported are 
various. Perhaps the most important of them all is 
water. Next to water is, perhaps, air—or perhaps 
air should come first if we take all diseases, includ- 
ing eruptive diseases like scarlet fever and small- 
pox, diseases whose scales are readily conveyed 
through the air. You may put air first, if you will, 
and then water next, foul drinking water being the 
vehicle of so many diseases. And after that perhaps 
milk; and then ordinary filth, or contagion in one 
form or another. In a civil service examination of 
which I heard long ago, the question was asked, 
‘What are the principal vehicles of disease?” And 
one aspirant for employment by a Board of Health 
replied that he thought that the hack, the herdic, 
the railroad car and the electric car were the prin- 
cipal vehicles of disease. Those who had the mark- 
ing to do marked him down, because he did not in- 
clude the hearse. That is not what we understand 
by “vehicles of disease,’”’ and yet it has a certain 
point before an audience like this, for there is no 
doubt that the electric car or the railroad car or the 
steamboat may be, in more senses than one, “a ve- 
hicle of disease.” 

Now, then, about the ways in which the railroad 
can be healthful. or harmful to the public health: 
Obviously it can be harmful by giving bad water, 
bad air, filth, bad milk (if it has occasion to give 
milk at all to passengers) and the ordinary dirt of 
dirty life. In regard to foul air and the over or 
under heating of cars, which may produce constitu- 
tional disturbances or weaken people so that they 
become susceptible to disease, I shall say nothing, 
leaving that for my distinguished colleague, Prof. 
Woodbridge. : 

Without further prelude, let us inquire just what 
the railroad can do and is doing to help and to hinder 
the public health. In the first place, it has got to 
take as passengers anybody who can pay the fare; 
and that includes a lot of dirty people, carrying with 
them in many cases the germs of disease simply as 
dirt clinging to them. It has got to carry diseased 
people. In times of epidemic it carries actually sick 
people, or may carry them, for there are many sick 
people moving about who are not sick enough to be 
in bed; there are what we call walking cases of ty- 
phoid and diphtheria, and so on. These come aboard 
the train or enter the station and use the privy or 
the water-closet. They use the station, to begin 
with, they use the train; and they may use the sta- 
tion at the other end, especially if they be affected, 
as they often are, with diarrhoea. They may be 
taken sick in the car; and we may have sickness 
and vomiting. So there is no question that railroads 
may be, and often are, vehicles of disease in the 
sense of the answer of our friend in the civil service 
examination. Furthermore, inasmuch as some peo- 
ple may, and often must, deposit their sputa or the 
scales from their skin or the germs which they are 
carrying on their clothes, in the cars or in the sta- 
tions, in the waiting-rooms, on the benches and the 
like, it is also true that railway companies may be- 
come vehicles of disease in another sense. 

Now the way in which railroads, in my judgment, 
may help the public health is, first and foremost, by 
great and extreme cleanness. A disinfectant has come 
up which is much used and easy to use, and which 
you all know very well, viz., formaline or formalde- 
hyde. And this is used either as a wash or a gas. 
It may be said that whenever it comes in contact 
with a germ it kills it, as it is very poisonous to germ 
life. It is a distinct gain in our armory of weapons 
against the spread of disease. 

The key to the whole problem, of course, so far as 
infectious diseases are concerned, is cleanliness, ex- 
treme cleanliness. And the constant cleaning of the 
cars is something which ought to be looked after 
very carefully. Women have a higher standard of 
cleanness in such things than men have—I mean, 
than men of the same grade. Whenever I want a 
place thoroughly cleaned, I should put an intelligent 
woman in charge of it. A woman of the same grade 
will make a better inspector of the cleanness of a 
public institution, and therefore I presume of cars, 
stations and so on, than a man. 

I am not going to cover the whole ground of Rail- 
road Sanitation. It is a big subject; and yet, from 
another point of view, it is not so very big. Clean- 
ness comprehends it all, at is does most of these 
things. I have done a good deal of work upon ty- 
phoid fever; and I have learned that the disposal of 
the excreta of typhoid patients is a very important 
matter indeed to the public health. Now any one re- 
flecting upon the ordinary closet in a railway car, 


*Abstract of discussion at the New England Railroad 
Club in Boston, Nov. 14, 





being moved through the country and containing, as 
it very likely will on almost every trip, some in- 
cipient cases of typhoid fever, can easily see that 
the scattering of excrement from such people through 
the country, along the roadside and upon the road- 
bed, is a serious thing. It is more serious than it 
appears at first sight. The germs are there, in the 
air or upon the track or beside the track; or they 
are upon the sleepers of a bridge, or they fall through 
the bridge into a stream below which may possibly 
be a source of water supply for some neighboring 
town or city. 

I have felt for a good while that we must have, 
sooner or later, some better method of taying care of 
the excrement, including the urine, of people who 
are traveling by rail. Even if it were in a country 
district, the track hands may very likely—in fact, 
must sooner or later—get these germs upon their 
hands. Once upon their hands the journey to the 
mouth is short. The result of all this must be a 
good many cases of typhoid fever every year. If 
the workmen, going to their homes with typhoid fe- 
ver, infect some little stream running into a water 
supply, or happen to be connected with a milkman 
in any way, an epidemic may come in a neighboring 
city. The great epidemic of typhoid: in Lowell in 1890 
was derived from a few operatives who got it in 
Lowell and then went to North Chelmsford and 
worked in a mill from which their dejecta. went into 
the Lowell water supply; and thereupon we had a 
thousand cases of typhoid fever. 

The matter is, in fact, highly important, and the 
present arrangement is unsanitary. 

The scattering of germs from walking typhoid and 
similar cases through the country is a serious thing, 
and sooner or later it has got to. be stopped. In the 
very dust that is lifted by a rapidly moving train— 
right into the cars of train B. They become pulver- 
ized, quickly dried and lifted into the air; and it is 
by no means certain that the people on board train 
B are not getting typhoid in that way. The second 
point that I wish to emphasize to-night is the mat- 
ter of water supply. I suppose it is unfair to. ask a 
railway company to provide a better water than is 
furnished by the towns which it runs from—its ter- 
mini, if you please. And yet there have been 
times when that seemed almost imperative. When 
Chicago, for example, just before the World’s 
Fair, was drinking polluted water and was ster- 
ilizing it for the school children and taking every 
possible precaution, when, during the World’s 
Fair, it provided no water on the grounds which was 
not thoroughly filtered; it was not the best practice 
for trains starting from Chicago to carry coolers of 
the city water of Chicago, unpurified. I have no 
doubt that a good many cases of disease arose in 
that way; or that they arose in a similar way from 
Philadelphia in 1876. 

To see the drinking cup in an ordinary crowded 
passenger coach, packed with people, full of children 
and women; to see that drinking cup and to follow 
its history during the day is a very trying thing for 
any sanitarian. You know just as well as I do what 
that means. It means simply this: There is one cup 
or one glass or two glasses, it may be; and the cup 
is under the water tank. You will see a sick-looking 
child, before the train has got out of the Boston 
station, probably, toddle up and mouth that cup in 
the operation of getting a drink. Then you will, per- 
haps, see some delicate, tired-looking girl go up and, 
without stopping to rinse the cup very much, drink 
from the same place on the cup that the other per- 
son drank from; and so on, one after the other, the 
cup being imperfectly cleansed between times, and 
the condition of it, to any one who stops to think 
about it, most undesirable. 

Suppose you have an incipient diphtheritic patient; 
and they are very apt to travel. If a man gets a 
sore throat, a cold, he is very apt to knock off work 
and go to see his father up in the country or his 
sister out a few miles, and he may have diphtheria 
germs—he must have, if he has incipient diphtheria— 
very likely, in his mouth. He starts out and is, of 
course, feverish, and therefore thirsty. He uses the 
cup freely on the train. Others, without diphtheria, 
come along and use it, and it becomes a very con- 
venient way of spreading the germs of disease. 
Somehow or other we have got to get rid of that cup. 
We have not got, as yet, any good way of doing it 
anywhere. There is one thing which can be done in 
fixed establishments, and which is done in schools 
and ought to be done in all public institutions and 
public drinking places where water is abundant, and 
that is, to have a fountain, something like the one 
that the horses drink from in the street, with a pipe 
in the center sending up two or three inches a little 
stream of water. Then anybody can lean over and 
bite off, as it were, a drink from that stream. That 
is an invention which is now in use in some schools. 
I am sorry to say it is not in use in my school, where 
it ought to be; but I hope to have it there sometime 
soon. And it is not in use, so far as I know, in any 
train or similar place. But I do not see why it might 
not be uséd even on a train, if it only had a self- 
closing cock. I do not see why, from the tank of 
water, for instance, there might not come down, and 
bend up, a pretty little nickel pipe with a cock on it 
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placed there saying: “To get a drink, turn the cock 
and bite off the stream.” And a thirsty person would 
then turn the cock and drink from a miniature foun- 
tain, the pressure from above giving him that. 

As to the quality of water, I suppose it is not fair 
to hold a railroad responsible for furnishing better 
water than the termini furnish between which it 
runs; but I, personally, have often stopped to think 
where the car came from before I got a drink, even 
in my own cup, which I always carry when travel- 
ing. 

Now, these are the two things that I would make 
a point upon especially, the disposal of the sewage 
or the excreta and the provision of a pure water 
supply. I think that these are the two most serious 
things, so far as infectious diseases go, with which 
you have to deal to-day. 

Following Prof. Sedgwick, Prof. S. H. Woodbridge, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, read 
a paper, illustrated by stereopticon pictures. Prof. 
Woodbridge spoke principally of sanitation in pas- 
senger cars, and reported the results of recent ex- 
periments on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Until the 
adoption of continuous steam heating the Pennsyl- 
vania used Spear heaters. With this apparatus the 
air to be warmed by the stove is taken in through a 
pipe from the roof and is distributed along the floor 
at the sides of the car, openings being provided at 
intervals under the seats. This arrangement was 
defective in that the motion of the car was depended 
upon to move the air; and the design was faulty, so 
that when the car was at rest the hot air sometimes 
went out at the roof instead of into the car. At 
best, the quantity of air passed into the car was 
insufficient. In seeking a better method of ventila- 
tion the Pennsylvania retained the passage along the 
floor of the car, placing steam heated radiators above 
the air duct. The intake, a large pipe, in one cor- 
ner, from the roof down to the floor, was retained. 
The duct for distributing the air through the length 
ef the car is beneath the floor, between the outer 
sill and the next intermediate sill. This duct is 
8 in. x 14 in. and there is one on each side of the car. 
An intake 8 in. x 8 in. was made at each of the four 
corners of the car. The radiators, suitably boxed, 
are above the floor and there are suitable openings 
for the air to rise from passage beneath. These open- 
ings are 4 in.x1% in. and 8 in. apart. After run- 
ning the car for some time the intakes were en- 
larged to 14 in. x14 in. and the number of openings 
in the roof for the escape of foul air was increased 
from 6 to 20. On a trial trip of 35 miles, with the 
ear filled with railroad employees, it’ was found that 
the ventilating apparatus as at first made would sup- 
ply 500 cu. ft. of air per occupant per hour. When 
the car was at rest the supply was only about two- 
thirds of this quantity. After the enlargement of the 
openings for admission of air it was found that 90,000 
cu. ft. per hour could be furnished to the car under 
favorable conditions. It was impossible, however, to 
warm this quantity in very cold weather. There is 


a hood on top of the car with a valve which changes 
position according to the direction in which the car 
is moving. 

Officers of the road are satisfied that this ventila- 
tion makes an appreciable improvement in the at- 
mosphere of the car in summer, and in winter it is 
Analyses have been made of 


highly satisfactory. 


ing railroads concerning sanitation, and from 32 re- 
ceived full and intelligent answers. 

Prof. Woodbridge described a plan, devised by 
himself, for mechanical ventilation, illustrated by 
drawings. 








The Chester Steel Tie. 





We spoke recently (Nov. 17, p. 794) of the renewed 
interest in metal crossties. There can be no ques- 
tion that railroad officers and managers to-day feel 
more concern about the future supply of wooden 
ties than they ever felt before. Actual increase in 
prices brings the matter home to them promptly. 
Naturally we turn to the steel tie. We had thought 
that malleable cast-iron might be available, but the 
makers of malleable castings discourage this notion 
for reasons which we need not now discuss. A new 
effort toward a satisfactory steel tie now calls for 
consideration. 

The Chester tie, shown in the accompanying line 
drawings, is made of three pieces of metal, prefer- 
ably of mild steel. In the upper view is shown a 
main line tie and in the lower a joint tie. The tie 
proper, as shown in the top view, consists of a T bar 
6 ft. long with a vertical leg of 3 in. and a flange 4 in. 
wide on the base. On the upper edge of the vertical 
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The Chester Steel Tie. 














leg are rail seats cut into the metal a depth suffi- 
cient to hold the rail and fix the gage. The two 
bearing plates shown are put under the rail seats 
of the tie bar. On their upper, flat bearing surface 
are two lugs stamped out of the metal and bent in 
the position shown. These engage the inner flange 
of the rail, which, with the rail seat cut out in the 
bar, holds the rail in the desired position. No bolts, 
rivets or keys are required. 

The joint tie, shown in the lower view of the line 
engraving, has a 20-in. bearing surface under the 
rail. These are two L bars which have rail seats 
cut in the upper edge of the vertical leg, the same 
as in the T bars of the main line tie. The plates of 
the joint tie have three lugs, the middle one lapping 
over the flanges of both rails. This joint tie is ex- 
pected to do away with the use of the angle plate, a 
plain fish bar as shown in the engraving serving 
the purpose. 

In laying a track, the rail is put in the seat in the 
tie; and the plate, which is free to move on the T bar, 
is moved out until the lugs engage the flange of the 
rail. When the ballast is put in after the rails have 
been laid, they are thus automatically locked. 

For standard gage, the main line ties are made in 
four weights of 69, 104, 111 and 119 Ibs. each. The 
plates weigh about half as much as the bars. The 





The Chester Steel Tie on the Huntingdon & Broad Top Railroad 


air from fully loaded cars showing from 0.16 to 0.20 
per cent. of carbonic acid. gas. It is found easy to 
regulate the temperature of the car if the men in 
charge are properly trained. With the “return sys- 
tem” of continuous heat, in which the water of con- 
densation is pumped back to the engine, the Penn- 
Sylvania warms its cars, except in very cold weather, 
by steam from the air pump. 

Prof. Woodbridge says that on through trains be- 
tween St. Paul, Minn., and Portland, Ore., the tem- 
perature in the passenger cars is automatically regu- 
lated with great success, though in severe weather a 
car in rapid motion requires nearly 60 Ibs. of steam 
per hour, merely for warming. If 60,000 cu. ft. of 
fresh air is introduced (1,000 cu. ft. per hour for each 
passenger) 83 Ibs. more will be needed, or a total of 
1483 lbs. Thus a train of eight cars would require 
over 3,000 Ibs. of steam, or nearly 20 per cent. of the 
product of a large locomotive. 

Prof. Woodbridge, acting in behalf of the American 
Public Health Association, sent inquiries to 70 lead-~ 


total weight of the joint tie is 160 lbs., 43 lbs. of which 
is in the plates and 37 lbs. in the two L bars. 

In addition to the special features mentioned, this 
tie is believed to give absolute permanency of gage. 
Another feature is the rapidity with which the ties 
may be put in or removed and the facility with which 
tamping may be done. It is particularly recom- 
mended for lumber and mining regions where a port- 
able track has to be laid. 

A number of these steel ties were recently laid in 
the main track of the Huntingdon & Broad Top 
Railroad on a curve near Huntingdon, Pa. A re- 
port of the service from Oct. 12 to 28, inclusive, shows 
that during these 16 days an average of 11,550 tons a 
day passed over the rails laid on Chester steel ties, 
The roadbed was good, with rock ballast. A sec- 
tion of this road with the ties in place is shown ir 
the accompanying engraving from a photograph. 

The Chester tie is made by the Philadelphia Rail- 
way Track Equipment Co., Stephen Girard Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Some Effects of the Rules of Interchange. 





[From the Question ae ~ the St. Louis Railway 

ub. 

(a) Have the modern M. C. B. rules, which have 
been in force for the past three years, been 
beneficial in the quicker ‘movement of freight 
cars? (b) Has the expense for maintenance in- 
creased in proportion to quicker movement, if any? 
(c) Have the modern rules reduced inspection and 
clerical expenses? (d) Are the present rules just 
to all railroads? , 

It may, with fairness, be stated that the old rules 
of interchange made the delivering company very 
largely responsible for the defects of cars; the mod- 
ern rules make the car owner responsible for defects 
caused by wear and tear or poor construction, and 
such defects may be remedied at the expense of the 
car owner. A natural development of these rules is 
that cars receive better attention and are kept in 
better repair, as the expense of such work can be 
collected from the car owner, and the improved con- 
dition of the car is of advantage to the roads using it 
in commercial service. 

The primary object of the M. C. B. rules was to 
facilitate the movement of freight; gradually, how- 
ever, another object has come into view—that of 
keeping the equipment of the country in the best 
possible condition at all times and in all places, and 
the modern M. C. B. rules are framed to obtain both 
results under one general operation. 

Under the old rules a great deal of argument and 
ill-feeling was engendered between the inspectors of 
connecting lines in settling the disputes which arose; 
the operation of the modern rules has largely dimin- 
ished these bad effects by appealing to the morality 
or honesty of inspectors to protect the interests of 
individual railways. 

It must be apparent to all persons versed in inter- 
change matters that the movement of the vast busi- 
ness of the past few months would have presented 
a far more serious problem if the interchange rules 
of 1895 had been in effect. An examination of our 
own records indicates that the rules of 1899, as com- 
pared with those of 1895, have reduced the number of 
cars which would have been refused by our connec- 
tions for defects which are accepted to-day over 
75 per cent. A rejected car means double inspection 
labor by both delivering and receiving lines, so that 
in this one item the inspection expense has been 
largely decreased. 

It is also true that the railroads, for their own 
protection, were compelled to keep a more detailed 
record of the condition of cars passing inspection 
points than is necessary to-day. 

As a further proof of the necessity of more rigid 
inspection, we find that nearly 75 per cent. of our 
bills receivable were made under the authority of 
defect cards. To-day defect card charges form but 
a small proportion of either our bills receivable or 
bills payable. Under the old rules an inspector who 
would have overlooked a cracked longitudinal sill 
would have incurred the wrath of his officials. 
Cracked draft sills and timbers were carded in an 
astounding degree, which are to-day allowed to pass 
as a matter of course, because, when repaired, the 
car owner will be charged for cost of same. Under 
the old rules almost all broken or damaged parts of 
cars, excepting concealed parts, etc., were a cardable 
defect and this required closer inspection for protec- 
tion, which, in turn, demanded increased responsi- 
bility on the individual inspector, and, consequently, 
additional expense. 

In examining our records we find that although our 
freight car mileage is greatly increased over preced- 
ing years, our force of inspectors has decreased about 
5 per cent. It is clear, therefore, that on the Van- 
dalia Lines, at least, the modern rules of interchange 
have decreased inspection expense, notwithstanding 
the heavy increase in the movement of traffic. 

Clerical expenses have been affected somewhat dif- 
ferently. Under the old rules an enormous number of 
claims was made for defect cards, causing endless 
correspondence, annoyance, friction and expense. The 
modern rules have decreased the causes for such de- 
mands and reduced the labor of checking and set- 
tling. The modern rules have also largely decreased 
the labor of making out car bills by adopting uni- 
form and simplified forms, more easily checked than 
the old cumbersome detailed bills and filled out with 
much less trouble. 

This reduction, however, is probably offset by the 
increase in the number of bills handled, caused by 
the responsibility of car owners, enabling railroads 
to take advantage of the opportunity to keep all 
equipment in the best possible condition. While this 
increases the clerical labor on the car and bill desks, 
it decreases the clerical labor in the shops. However, 
the net saving by reason of the better condition of 
the cars and consequently increased earning capacity 
is almost beyond computation. 

-In conclusion, allow us to point out that our posi- 
tion as a member of the Pennsylvania lines freight 
car pool puts us in a bad position to handle this 
argument, as under our pooling operations the ex- 
pense of inspection as between pool lines is consid- 
erably decreased. 

We may also say, with justice, that the entire ques- 
tion hinges on the interest taken and methods fol- 
lowed by various railroads in this matter. Some 
lines pay much more attention than others to the 
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matter of clear car inspection records, car bills, etc., 
and the benefits or disadvantages of such extra ex- 
pense can only be settled by their individual experi- 
ences. Our own experience is that it pays to be 
liberal in allowances for the entire field of car records 
and inspection. Cc. W. BRADWAY, 
Car Inspectors’ Instructor, Vandalia Line. 





ist. There has been no reduction in the number of 
car inspectors. 

2d. The clerical expenses are about the same, but 
it requires a better class of men as inspectors to do 
justice under the rules. The inspectors are not issu- 
ing so many defect cards, but their duties are in- 
creased on account of making out repair cards and 
removing repair cards and comparing the work done 
with the items on the card. 

The one great advantage gained under the present 
rules is quick movement of loaded and empty cars, 
which is an item of great value to the transporta- 
tion department when compared to the old method 
of blocking the yards with shop cars, which in many 
instances was a case of “get even.” 

DANIEL PUGH, 
General Foreman P., C., C. & St. L. Shops, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








Crown and Cross Stays—Mexican Central. 





Through the courtesy of Mr. F. W. Johnstone, Su- 
perintendent of Motive Power of the Mexican Central 
Railway, we are enabled to illustrate the standard 
crown and cross stays which are used on that road. 
One of the principal objects aimed at in the design 
of these stays was ease of application and renewal, 
and also the avoidance of spoiling either the thread 
in the sheet or the end of the stay. The design of 
these stays is such that they may be taken out when 
it is necessary to make repairs in the firebox and then 
replaced, using the same bolt. 

Fig. 1 shows the standard crown stay which has 
been used in boilers of the Belpaire type for a num- 
ber of years and has always given perfect satisfac- 
tion. It consists of a through bolt with a round head 
under the crown sheet, a spacing piece formed of 1 in. 
wrought iron pipe between the crown sheet and top 
sheet, and a cap nut screwed on the upper end of 
the stay with a copper washer under it. These stays 
are quickly and easily removed when it becomes ne- 


have the four front rows, two back rows and two 
rows on each side of the crown sheet fitted with these 
stays. All the other crown stays will be like Fig. 1. 

Fig. 3 is a radial crown stay which it is proposed 
to use in boilers with wide fireboxes or in cases where 
the curvature of the top sheet makes it impractica- 
ble to use the rigid stay, Fig. 1. A brass bushing is 
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Train Accidents in the United States in November. 





COLLISIONS. 
Rear. 
1st, on Wisconsin Central, at Chicago, Ill., a pas- 
senger train of the Chicago Great Western ran into 
the rear of a preceding freight train, damaging the 
engine and caboose. A drover was injured. 
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Fig. 1 —Rigid Grown Stay. 


screwed into the top sheet to secure a good bearing 
surface for the spacer and the cap nut. 

The style of cross stay which has been adopted is 
shown in Fig. 4. This design was the outcome of a 
desire to have a cross stay that could be readily re- 
moved and replaced without destroying either the 
ends of the stay or the thread in the sheets. A num- 
ber of designs were gotten up and submitted to Mr. 
Vauclain, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, to be 
applied to the boilers of the consolidation engines 
now being built at that place, and upon the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Vauclain the style shown in Fig. 4 was 
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cessary to do so for the purpose of straightening the 
crown sheet, and the same bolt can be replaced. 
Fig. 2 is the type of crown stay that has been sub- 
stituted for sling stays in the four front rows where 
some flexibility is desired to accommodate the ex- 
pansion of the tube sheet. They occupy much less 
room than the sling stays and make it much easier 
to clean the crown sheet of mud and scale which ac- 
cumulates on top of it. By reference to the drawing 
it will be seen that this stay consists of a bolt and 
spacer like that use in the rigid stay, Fig. 1, but 
at the top a brass bushing is screwed into the sheet 
while a washer of brass or malleable iron fits on a 
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adopted. These stays can be removed and replaced 
without disturbing the crown stays or without hav- 
ing to go into the interior of the boiler. ‘The stay is 
put in as follows: First, screw in bushing A; second, 
screw stay into bushing A; third, screw in bushing 
B; fourth, back off stay till collar is against bush- 
ing B; and last, screw on cap nuts. These cap nuts 
are the same as in Figs. 1 and 3, and the bushings 
A and B are made from the same casting as that in 
Fig. 3. : 

The application of these stays is shown in Figs. 5 
and 6, which are the back ends of boilers having fire- 
boxes of the Belpaire and also of the wide firebox 
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Fig. 4.—Cross Stays. 


Seat in the bushing and is held in place by a nut, 
while a cap is screwed on to the bushing making a 
steam tight joint. This permits the crown sheet to 
expand upward at first, but the washer is afterward 
Seated in the bushing by the pressure of steam in 
the boiler. This stay also can be readily removed 
and replaced. The boilers of the consolidation loco- 
motives which the Baldwin Locomotive Works are 
now building for the Mexican Central Railway will 


types. These were designed for the purposes of 
comparison in engines of the same class. With the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 6, it is expected that 
the trouble with broken staybolts will be reduced to 
a minimum. Should any of the staybolts break in 
the first six rows above the mud ring, which are or- 
dinary screw staybolts, they will be replaced by the 
flexible staybolts which were illustrated in the Rail- 
road Gazette of December 1, 1899. . 


Fig. 2.—Flexible Crown Stay. 





Fig, 3.— Radial Crown Stay. 


9th, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Wilmington, Del., the 
rear portion of a freight train which had broken 
away and had been stopped on the high bridge over 
the Brandywine River, was run into by a following 
passenger train, and the caboose and one car were 
knocked off the bridge. Three passengers and twe 
trainmen on the passenger train were injured. 

9th, on Union Pacific, near Abilene, Kan., a freight 
train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, damag- 
ing the engine and several cars. There was a dens6é 
fog at the time. Two passengers were injured. 

9th, on Vandalia Line, at Reelsville, Ind., a freight 
train entering a side track was run into at the rear 
by a following freight, wrecking 10 cars. Three 
trainmen were injured. 

12th, 11 p. m., on Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, at Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks, Pa., a freight train drawn by two en- 





Fig. 6. 


gines ran into the rear of a preceding freight and 
wrecked the engines, caboose and several cars. An 
engineman was killed and two other trainmen were 
fatally injured. 

14th, on Central of New Jersey, near Tamanend, 
Pa., a freight train ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight and a brakeman was injured. 

14th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Landingville 
Pa., a passenger train ran into the rear of a pre- 
ceding freight, badly damaging the engine and sev- 
eral freight cars; two trainmen injured. 

17th, on Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, at 
Wilmington, Del., a passenger train ran into the 
rear of a preceding passenger train within yard lim- 
its; two passengers and two trainmen were injured. 
The foremost train was not properly protected by 
flag and the other was running too fast. 

19th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Richland, Pa., 
a train carrying miners was run into at the rear by 
a local passenger train. One passenger car was 
wrecked and four occupants were injured. 

20th, on Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, at 
Quantico, Va., a passenger train ran over a misplaced 
switch and into some freight cars standing on a side 
track. One passenger and two trainmen were in- 
jured. 

21st, on Central of Georgia, at Opelika, Ala., a pas- 
senger train ran over a misplaced switch and into a 
freight car standing on the side track; the fireman 
was injured. 

22nd, on Baltimore & Ohio, near McCool’s, Ind., 
westbound passenger train No. 5, drawn by two en- 
gines, ran into the rear of a preceding freight. The 
freight had been stopped on account of the breakage 
of a drawbar, and the rear brakeman had been out to 
flag the passenger train, but at the time of the col- 
lision he was on his way back to the caboose, sup- 
posing that he had been called in by the whistle of 
his locomotive; but this whistle signal came from the 
engine of another train, two miles distant. One en- 
gineman was killed and three trainmen and one pas- 
senger were injured. Both of the passenger engines 
were overturned and fell down a bank. There was 
a dense fog at the time. 

23rd, 1 a. m., on Baltimore & Ohio, at Cumberland, 
Md., a passenger train which had been stopped in 
the yard was run into at the rear by a following fast 
train and one sleeping car was wrecked and de- 
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stroyed by fire. One engineman was killed and three 
trainmen and three passengers were injured. | 

23rd, on Wilmington & Northern, at Wilmington, 
Del., a special passenger train ran over a misplaced 
switch and into some freight cars standing on a side 
track. All of the three passengers on the train were 
injured. : 

24th, on Lehigh Valley, near Mahanoy City, Pa., a 
freight train descending a grade broke in two and 
the rear portion afterward ran into the forward one, 
wrecking 12 cars. Two trainmen were injured. 

25th, on Pittsburgh Junction road, near 33rd street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a locomotive which had been un-~ 
expectedly stopped was run into at the rear by a 
passenger train, and was pushed forward into a 
freight train in front, badly damaging both en- 
gines, the forward cars of the passenger train and 
several freight cars. Two firemen and two other 
trainmen were injured, the fireman fatally. There 
was a dense fog at the time. 

29th, on Lehigh Valley, near Raven Run, Pa., a 
freight train descending a grade broke in two and 
the rear portion afterward ran into the forward one, 
wrecking 18 cars. One engineman was injured. 

29th, 8 p. m., on Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, at Paterson, N. J., a passenger train which had 
been stopped just before reaching the station, on 
account of the presence of another passenger train 
at the station, was run into at the rear by a follow- 
ing passenger train, very soon after it stopped, and 
the rear car was wrecked. The approach is on a 
curve. Six passengers were killed and 22 were in- 
jured. The train wrecked was No. 6 and the one 
following was No. 96. No. 6 had been detained several 
miles back and had sent back a flagman. This flag- 
man had been picked up by No. 96 and at Lincoln 
Park, nine miles back, the trains had been near 
enough together so that the flagman returned to his 
own train. An officer of the road states that the 
blame for the collision rests on No. 96, for approach- 
ing the station too fast. 

30th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Isleta, 
N. M., a passenger train ran into the rear of a pre- 
ceding freight; two passengers and two trainmen 
were injured. 

30th, on Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, at Galveston, 
Tex., a passenger train ran into'some freight cars 
standing on the main track. The engine was ditched 
and the baggage car and two freight cars were 
wrecked. The engineman and fireman were injured, 
the former fatally. 

And 28 others on 22 roads, involving 6 passenger 
and 36 freight and other trains. 

Butting. 

3rd, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, near Sa- 
bula, Ia., butting collision between a westbound pas- 
senger train and an eastbound freight on the west- 
bound main track. Both engines and the baggage 
car were damaged; four trainmen injured. 

4th, on Norfolk & Western, near Radnor, W. Va., 
butting collision of freight trains; conductor and en- 
gineman killed. 

5th, on Gulf & Ship Island, near Laurel, Miss., but- 
ting collision of freight trains, badly damaging both 
engines. A man riding on one of the trains was 
killed. 

8th, on Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City, near Ko- 
komo, Ind., butting collision between a passenger 
train and a freight, wrecking both engines and sev- 
eral cars. Ten passengers and six trainmen were 
injured. 

9th, on Missouri, Kansas & Texas, near Frink, I. 
T., butting collision of freight trains, wrecking both 
engines and 19 cars. Six trainmen were injured. 

9th, on Southern Railway, at Toccoa, Ga., butting 
collision of freight trains, wrecking both engines. 
Four trainmen were injured. It is said that one of 
the enginemen had fallen asleep. 

13th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near 
Lindley, N. Y., butting collision of freight trains, 
wrecking both engines and several cars. One fireman 
was killed and a brakeman was fatally injured. It 
is said that the northbound train was running in 
disregard of telegraphic orders which had been de- 
livered to it. 

15th, on Fitchburg road, at Schaghticoke, N. Y., 
butting collision between a westbound train carry- 
ing soldiers and an eastbound freight train. A 
brakeman was injured. 

16th, on Alabama Great Southern, near Bibbville, 
Ala., butting collision between a passenger train and 
a freight; one engineman killed. 

22nd, 4 a. m., on Louisville & Nashville, near Brum- 
field, Ky., butting collision between a passenger 
train and a freight; two trainmen injured. 

22nd, on Pennsylvania road, at Whiskey Run, Pa., 
butting collision of freight trains, badly damaging 
both engines and several cars. Two trainmen were 
injured, one of them fatally. 

23rd, 4 a. m., on Erie road, at Atlantic, Pa., butting 
collision of freight trains, damaging both engines and 
derailing 12 cars. Three brakemen were injured. It 
is said that there was a mistake in reading a tele- 
graphic order. 

24th, on Central of Georgia, near Georgetown, Ga., 
butting collision of freight trains, wrecking both 
engines and several cars. Both enginemen were 
killed and both firemen fatally injured. It is said 
= there was a mistake in reading a telegraphic 
erder. 

25th, on. Wheeling & Lake Erie, near Coshocton, 
O., a train carrying 250 coal miners home from their 
work was wrecked by a butting collision with a 
freight train, and the foremost passenger car, after 
being consideraby crushed by the tender, fell down 
x — Three passengers were killed and 12 in- 
ured. 

27th, on New York, Susquehanna & Western, at 
Campgaw, N. J., butting collision of passenger trains, 
doing slight damage. One trainman was injured. 

29th, on Long Island road, at Hicksville, N. Y., 
butting collision between a passenger train and a 
freight; one passenger and one trainman injured. 

29th, on Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie, near 
Tucker, Pa., butting collision of freight trains; two 
trainmen injured. 

And 14 others on 13 roads, involving 1 passenger 
train and 27 freight and other trains. 


Crossing and Miscellaneous. 

ist, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Birdsboro, 
Pa., collision between a passenger train and a switch- 
ing engine, damaging several cars. Two passengers 
and one trainman were injured. It is said that the 
conductor of the switching engine “thought” the 
passenger train had passed. 

8rd, on Missouri Pacific, near Bluemound, Kan., 
collision between a special passenger train and a 


freight, badly damaging both engines. One fireman 
was injured. 
3rd, 9 p. m., at Ft. Worth, Tex., collision between 
freight trains of the Ft. Worth & Denver City and 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at the crossing of 
the two roads. The two engines drawing the Atchi- 
son train were overturned and four cars were ditched. 
Three trainmen were injured. 
5th, 11 p. m., on Union Pacific, near Cheyenne, 
Wyo., collision of freight trains, damaging the en- 
gines and three cars. One engineman was injured. 
9th, on Northern Alabama, near Delmar, Ala, the 
engine of a freight train which had beem cut loose 
to take water was run into by the-cars of its own 
train, which the brakemen had failed to control. 
Three trainmen were injured. 
12th, on Pittsburgh & Western, near Newcastle, 
Pa., collision of freight trains; a fireman jumped off 
and was killed. 
16th, 1 a. m., on Long Island road, at Jamaica, N. 
Y., collision between a passenger train and an empty 
engine. A conductor riding on one of the engines 
was killed and a passenger was injured. 
16th, at Pleasure Ridge Park, Ky., collision be- 
tween a passenger train of the Louisville, Henderson 
& St. Louis and one of the Illinois Central, injuring 
four trainmen, one probably fatally. There was a 
dense fog at the time. 
20th, 10 p. m., on New York Central & Hudson 
River, at Amsterdam, N. Y., a switching freight 
train, on the man track, was run into by a westbound 
freight train running at good speed, and one engine 
and a dozen cars were wrecked. The wreck took 
fire. The fireman of the freight was injured. 
22nd, on Pennsylvania road, near Earnest, Pa., 
several cars broke away from a freight train and ran 
against an engine which was taking water. A fire- 
man was injured. 
24th, on Norfolk & Western, at Pulaski, Va., col- 
lision between a freight train and a switching en- 
gine; three trainmen injured. 
30th, 9 p. m., on Baltimore & Ohio, near Cumber- 
land, Md., collision at a side track between an ex- 
press train and a freight, wrecking several cars; two 
trainmen injured. 
And 31 others on 23 roads, involving 10 passenger 
and 49 freight and other trains. 
DERAILMENTS. 
Defects of Roadway. 
8th, 1 p. m., on Union Pacific, near Cheyenne, Wyo., 
a freight train was derailed by a broken rail and 
seven cars were wrecked. A brakeman was killed. 
15th, on St. Louis & San Francisco, near Osceola, 
Mo., a freight train broke through a bridge and 15 
cars fell 65 ft. to the ravine below. 
26th, on Colorado Midland, near Palmer Lake, Col., 
a passenger train was derailed by a broken rail and 
two passenger cars were overturned. One passenger 
was injured. 
And 8 others on 8 roads, involving 2 passenger and 
6 freight and other trains. 
Defects of Equipment. 
1st, on Central of New Jersey, near Glen Gardner, 
N. J., a mixed train was derailed by a broken axle 
and 15 cars were wrecked, three of them falling down 
a bank. A telegraph operator was fatally injured. 
And 34 others on 26 roads, involving 2 passenger 
and 33 freight and other trains. 
Negligence in Operating. 
4th, on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
at Clermont, Ind., a passenger train was derailed 
by a misplaced switch and the engine and first 
two cars were overturned. The engineman and fire- 
man were injured. 
24th, on Colorado Midland, near Glenwood Springs, 
Col., a freight train became uncontrollable on a steep 
grade and the engine and 17 cars of coal were 
wrecked. The engineman and fireman were killed 
and a brakeman was injured. 
And 6 others on 6 roads, involving 2 passenger and 
4 freight and other trains. 
Unforeseen Obstructions. 
2nd, on Georgetown & Western, near Georgetown, 
S. C., a freight train was derailed by running over 
a cow, and six cars were wrecked. Three employees 
were killed and three others injured. 
4th, on Southern Pacific, near Flatonia, Tex., a 
freight train was derailed by a malicious obstruction 
— _ cars were wrecked. The conductor was in- 
ured. 
9th, 8 p. m., on Michigan Central, near Alexis, 
Mich., a northbound passenger train was derailed 
at a point where the rails had been loosened by train 
wreckers, and the engine and all of the cars were 
ditched. The engineman, fireman and one passen- 
ger were very badly injured and 10 passengers were 
less severely hurt. 
10th, on San Antonio & Aransas Pass, near Ottine, 
Tex., a passenger train was derailed by running over 
a cow and the baggage car was overturned. The 
fireman was injured. 
19th, on Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
at Humboldt, S. D., a work train, moving backward, 
was derailed by running over a hand car, and the 
caboose and one platform car were wrecked. Five 
laborers were killed and five others injured, one of 
them fatally. 
26th, 9 p.m.,on Oregon Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany’s Line, near Rooster Rock, Ore., a passenger 
train was derailed by a landslide. The fireman was 
killed and the engineman injured. 
26th, on Great Falls & Canada, near Great Falls., 
Mont., a wrecking train was blown off the track in 
a severe windstorm. The wreck took fire and one 
ea was burned to death. Three others were in- 
ured. 
And 2 others on 2 roads, involving 2 freight trains. 
Unexplained. 
1st, on Southern Pacific, near Roseburg, Ore., a 
freight train was derailed and the engine and two 
ears fell down a bank. The engineman and fireman 
were injured. 
2nd, 12.30 a. m., on Pennsylvania road, a freight 
train of 90 empty cars, on arriving at Coalbrook, 
Pa., was found to have broken in two. The parts 
of the train were recoupled and it proceeded on its 
way, but at the end of the trip it was found that 
two cars were missing. The conductor, on his re- 
turn trip, found these cars at the foot of an em- 
bankment at Pennsville, where, it appears, they had 
been derailed and had run clear of the track with- 
out damaging the rest of the train. 
2nd, on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
at Hanlin, Pa., a freight train was derailed and the 
engine and several cars were wrecked. A brakeman 
was injured. 


2nd, on Boston & Maine, near East Somerville, 
Mass., a passenger train was derailed and five cars 
were damaged. A brakeman was injured. 

3rd, on International & Great Northern, at Cowen, 
Tex., a freight train was derailed and several cars 
were wrecked. The engineman was killed. 

5th, on Colorado & Southern, near Graneros, Col., 
a freight train was derailed and 11 cars were ditched. 
A cabeose fell down a bank and was destroyed by 
fire. Two trainmen were injured. 

6th, on Illinois Central, at Senatobia; Miss., a 
southbound express, running at high speed, was de- 
railed at a highway crossing and -the baggage car 
and two passenger cars were overturned. The en- 
gineman and fireman were killed and the baggage- 
man was injured. : 

14th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Pottstown, 
Pa., a freight train was derailed and several cars 
were wrecked. The conductor was killed. 

15th, on Norfolk & Western, near Riverton, Va., a 
freight train was derailed, making a very bad wreck, 
and the engine was overturned. Two brakemen and 
a tramp were killed and another man was fatally 
injured. z 

15th, on Gulf,.Colorado & Santa Fe, near Bellville, 
Tex., a freight train was derailed and the engine and 
15 cars were ditched. A man riding on one of the 
cars was injured. 

16th, on Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, near Rincon, 
N. M., a circus train was derailed and three cars 
were badly damaged. The snake charmer and one 
clown were injured. 

18th, on Southern Railway, at Shelbyville, Ky., the 
engine and two cars of a freight train were derailed 
and fell through a bridge. A brakeman was injured. 

20th, on Lehigh Valley, near Clockville, N. Y., a 
mixed train was derailed and four freight cars fell 
down a bank. A brakeman was injured. 

23rd, on Mobile & Ohio, at Booth’s, Ala., a freight 
train was derailed at a switch and the two locomo- 
tives drawing it were overturned. One engineman 
and one fireman were killed. 

28rd, on Colorado & Northwestern, near Salina, Col., 
a mixed train was derailed and the conductor was 
injured. 

24th, on Southern Pacific, near Clipper Gap, Cal., 
a freight train was derailed and 16 cars were ditched. 
The conductor was injured. 

26th, on Southern Railway, at Alston, S. C., a pas- 
senger train was derailed and three coaches were 
overturned. The conductor was injured. 

And 57 others on 32 roads, involving 9 passenger 
and 48 freight and other trains. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

ist, on Pittsburgh & Western, at Painesville, O., 
a switching engine was wrecked by the explosion of 
its boiler; four trainmen injured. 

2nd, on Lehigh Valley, near Laceyville, Pa., the 
locomotive of a freight train was wrecked by the ex- 
plosion of its boiler. Two employees were killed and 
a third was fatally injured. : 

4th, on Brooklyn Elevated, Fifth Avenue line, near 
Atlantic Avenue station, Brooklyn, N. Y., the elec- 
tric motor car of a passenger train was badly dam- 
aged by a fire which broke out so suddenly that 
the trainmen were unable to control it. 

10th, on Pennsylvania road, near Octoraro, Md., the 
locomotive of a freight train was wrecked by the 
explosion of its boiler. The engineman was fatally 
scalded and the fireman was injured. 

25th, on New York Central & Hudson River, at 
Four Mile Run, Pa., a car in a passenger train took 
fire from the explosion of a lamp and was burned 
up. The conductor was somewhat burned while he 
was uncoupling the car from the rest of the train. 

27th, on New York, New Hayen & Hartford, near 
Westfield, Mass., the locomotive of a passenger train 
was damaged by the breaking of a side rod. The 
fireman was injured. 

And 1 other, involving 1 passenger train. 





A summary will be found on another page. 








Bettermann Boiler Flue Plug. 





The engraving shows a sectional view of a plug 
for temporarily stopping leaking locomotive and 
other boiler flues. The claims made for this device 
are that a leaky flue can be effectually remedied in 
a short time, less than one hour, and at a minimum 
of cost as compared with the usual process; that no 
mechanic is required to adjust it and that the flue 
sheet is subject to no strain or other injury. 

The two plugs shown in the cut (C and F) are 
flanged and supplied with asbestos gasket packing 
saturated in linseed oil to prevent any action of 
water. The plug intended for the fire end of the 
boiler (C, in the engraving) is drilled and tapped to 














Bettermann Boiler Flue Plug. 


receive a %-in. iron connecting rod of suitable length 
and has a square extension to accommodate a wrench 
for tightening and to prevent the plug from turn- 
ing and injuring the packing in adjusting. The plug 
for the smokebox end is drilled, but not tapped, and 
the outer edge is provided with a raised boss, with a 
finished surface, against which is screwed a nut to 
complete the joint. A, A, represent the flue heads; 
B, B, walls of the flue; D, connecting rod, and E, E, 
asbestos packing. , 
Another style of plug for the fire end of the boiler, 
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designed esp@cially for larger size flues, consists of 
a plug the inner side of which is provided with a T 
slot to engage a connecting rod with a square head 
large enough to prevent turning during adjustment. 

These plugs are made by Reinhold Bettermann, 
Johnstown, Pa. 








Some Locomotive Details. 





In our issue of November 10, two notable ten-wheel 
passenger locomotives were illustrated which are 
probably representative of the latest practice of two 
countries; one being an English engine for the North 
Eastern Railway and the other the new Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern ten-wheeler. Interesting de- 
tails of the English engine were the steel main driv- 
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Main Driving Axle and Crank Pin—Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ten-Wheeler. 


ing axle, steel crank pins and wrought iron eccentric 
straps, but these parts did not show very clearly in 
the engraving of the whole locomotive and are now 
given to a larger scale. For the sake of comparison 
the main driving axle of the Lake Shore ten-wheeler 
is also shown. Attention is called to the large fillets 
at either end of the journal in the English design 
and the slight reduction in the diameter of the 
axle at the middle; it will also be seen that the ec- 
centric straps are very narrow and are lined with 
brass, a practice little used in this country, white 
metal being the common lining with cast iron straps 
where any is used. So far as we know, brass or 
phosphor-bronze linings have been used only where 
the straps are of cast steel. 

In view of the differences in the axle dimensions, 
it is rather surprising to know that the weight on 
the main drivers of the English engine is 43,344 lbs., 
while the corresponding weight for the Lake Shore 
locomotive is only about a thousand pounds more; 
the latter, however, has about 50 per cent. greater 
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Plan of Main Driving Axle and Crank Pin—North Eastern 
Ten-Wheeler, 


area of journals and considerably larger crank pins. 
Calculations for fibre stress in the main crank pins 
and axles, according to the method explained by Mr. 
L. R. Pomeroy in our issue of June 17, 1898, give the 
following results: 


Lake Shore & Michigan North Eastern 
e 10-wheeler. 10-wheeler. 

Oylinders, in. x in... 20 x 28 20 x 26 
Boiler pressure, lbs. 210 200 
Max’um fibre stress 

in main crank 
IP nny per sq. in, 13,225 20,170 

aX'um flore stress 

in main driving 

axle, lbs. per sq. in. 21,700 23,740 


From a careful study of axle and crank pin break- 
ages Mr. Pomeroy has found that the maximum fibre 
stress should not exceed 18,000 lbs. for iron driving 
axles and 21,000 lbs. for steel driving axles, while 
12,000 and 15,000 lbs. respectively are allowable fibre 
stresses for iron and steel crank pins. The attention 
given to the fibre stress in axles and crank pins has 
within the past few years resulted in a material im- 
provement in the service of those parts and the di- 
mensions of the Lake Shore axles and crank pins 
seem to conform quite closely to what is now con- 
sidered good practice. Possibly in the English loco- 
motive an unusually high grade of steel is used 
which would permit of such large stresses, but we 
are not definitely informed as to this. 


Fuel Economy Resulting from a Study of Indicator 
Cards.” 





By W. E. Symons.7 

Some years ago I was connected with a railroad 
which bought some new locomotives, built from very 
closely drawn and minutely worked out specifica- 
tions, and of the very best material. The engines 
were placed in service, and while they were doing 
splendid in a general way there seemed to be some- 
thing lacking. They were rather extravagant with 
fuel, the main pins ran hot, and they seemed to be 
rather clumsy and loggy in their movements and 
did not haul the tonnage expected of them. Valves 
were adjusted by the usual methods, but without 
success. An indicator was applied to one of the en- 
gines, with the result shown in the accompanying 
diagrams. 

Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive were taken from the engines 
as delivered from the works. The boiler pressure for 
all of these was 160 lbs. The diagram disclosed an 
unexpected condition of affairs, which started an in- 
vestigation, and this resulted in the discovery that 
the pistons instead of being 6 in. thick as specified, 
were only 5 in. thick, thus leaving a space of 314 cu. 
in. to be filled with steam each revolution in excess 
of what it should have been if the pistons were of the 
specified thickness. In order to overcome this tem- 
porarily, until thicker pistons could be provided, the 
go-ahead eccentrics were moved ahead, giving them 
an excessive amount of angular advance sufficient to 
give the valves about % to ,; in. lead in full gear, in 
order to get the necessary compression to make the 
engine work smoothly. As soon as thicker pistons 
could be provided, the eccentrics were set back to 
their normal position, providing about ; to ¥;, in. 
lead in full gear, and producing cards such as shown 
Nos. 6 to 10 inclusive, which were all 
taken with the boiler pressure at 170 
lbs. per square inch, except card No. 
9, where the pressure was 150 lbs. The 
engine was much smarter, would pull 
a little heavier train, run perfectly cool 
and steady, and on a round trip of 230 
miles consumed about 25 per cent. less 
fuel, as a result of savings an exces- 
sive amount of steam, approximately 
50,000,000 cu. in., which had previously 
been wasted. This I consider a good 
example, both of indicator practice and 
of the benefits to be derived in the 
matter of fuel economy, increased effi- 
ciency of motive power, etc., from a 
proper adjustment of valves—valve ad- 
justment and indicator practice being, 


For Cards 1-5, Boiler Pressure = 





HA, P.=101,33. 


indicator, I found the compression line ran up to 
40 Ibs. in excess of boiler pressure, and on removing 
the chest and valves and going over the valve motion 
I found it in a badly distorted and badly disarranged 
condition throughout; the lower end of the rocker 
arms being % in. out, the valves having an insuffi- 
cient amount of outside lap, and an excessive amount 
of inside lap. We went over the entire vaive gear, 
applying new valves, and set them in such a way 
that instead of having an \-in. lead in full gear and 
about % in. when hooked up, they had ;4 in. in full 
gear and 4% in. when hooked up, in which condition 
the engine has for the past year rendered most ex- 
cellent service, never being heard from through the 
transportation department except with praise, and 
is running 75 miles to a tank of water in the place , 
of 35, and making from 43 to 55 miles per ton of coal 
as against 28 and 30 previously. It runs perfectly 
eool, and in every way is apparently a different en- 


gine. 





Foreign Railroad Notes. 





In Germany a street car conductor whose tour 
of duty expired at 7 o’clock was actually free to go 
home at 6, and was allowed to ride free on the 
company’s cars, having to go on duty again at 11. 
In boarding a car he missed his footing and had 
a foot crushed, on account of which he claimed a 
pension in accordance with the law insuring such 
employees against accidents incurred in the course 
of their duties. This claim was opposed on the 
ground that the man was not performing any ser- 
vice at the time, but was going home like a pas- 
senger, solely for his own comfort and convenience. 
The court, however, decided that the reason why 
the man was carried home free after 6 p. m. was 
For Cards 6-10, Boiler Pressure = 170 


160 Ibs. ms ; except for Card 9 which = 150 








H, P.=286.57. A. P.=599.6h. H. P.=616.35, 








in my opinion, synonymous terms. 








Referring particularly to the indica- 
tor diagrams mentioned, the benefit to 
be derived by proper valve adjustment 
relative to the economical consumption 
of steam per horse power developed, 
may be seen by comparing cards Nos. 5 
and 9, which agree in all essential 
points, with the one exception, that 
card No. 9 shows 10 lbs. less boiler pres- 


H.. P.=589,45.6 ~ 9 [A P.=526.47. 


A. P .=h25.8h. A, P.=15h.68. 





sure than card No. 5, each being taken 
at a speed of eight miles per hour, and 
the reverse lever in the same notch, 
with profile of road the same. It will : 
be seen that card No. 9, with 150 lbs. 
boiler pressure, shows a development 
by the engine of 433.06 h. p., while card 
No. 5, with a boiler pressure of 160 lbs., 
shows a development by the same en- 
gine, and under the same conditions, 


HP. =328,33, 








A. P..=313.5h. 


ALB. =vhewt. M1 & .=01.4. 
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of only 336.23 h. p., a difference of 96.73 
h. p. A comparison of cards Nos. 1 and 
6 show even a more marked advantage 
of properly adjusted valve gear over a 
card badly distorted or one simply set 
by sound. Card No. 1 shows a develop- 
ment by the engine of 786.90 h. p. with 
a boiler pressure of 160 lbs. and a speed 
of 36 miles an hour, while card No. 6 


A. P.=309.03, 


A. P= 356. H.P.=219.11. H.P.=213.95. 
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shows a development of 1,215.99 h. p. 
with 170 lbs. boiler pressure at a speed 
of 38 miles an hour; a difference of 429 
h. p. Apart of this gain is due to 
higher boiler pressure in card No. 6, 
but the greater portion of the differ- 
ence is due to the badly arranged 
valve gear. 

In addition to this, I had some experience recently 
with an 18 in. passenger locomotive, which had given 
continual trouble since coming from the builders, in 
the way of breaking driving boxes, rocker arms, 
rocker boxes, piston rods, rod straps, etc. It also 
caused much annoyance on account of running hot, 
was very extravagant in fuel, water and oil, and had 
scarcely rendered a successful month’s service in 
the ten years of its existence. Much time and money 
had been spent in following tHe usual orthodox 
methods of adjusting the valve gear. On applying an 

* . 
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Packing Influence Economy of Fuel, presented at the Atlanta 
meeting of the Southern & Southwestern Railway Club, Nov. 


9, 1899. 
+Supt. Motive Power, Plant System. 





Hi. P.= 151.04. 
Cards Before Proper Adjustment. 





H.P.= 185.19. H.P.=338.76, H. P.=35h.31. 


Cards After Proper Adjustment. 


Fuel Economy Resulting from Proper Valve Adjustment as 


Shown by Indicator Cards, 


in order that he might be the fresher for the night 
shift at 11 p. m., and that therefore he was carried 
for the benefit of the railroad and entitled to re- 
muneration for injuries received at the time. 





Even Italy partakes of the business “boom.” In 
the last week of October in Genoa 26 coaling vessels 
were held in harbor and 800 coal handlers were laid 
off because the railroad could not furnish cars 
enough to carry off the coal imported. 





On Oct. 2 last a special train of 25 freight cars 
was dispatched from the little town of Freyburg, in 
Prussian Saxony, loaded with 78,500 bottles of cham- 
pagne produced by one firm there. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
compantes in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experimentsin the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
improvements. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood 
that we will entertain no proposition to publish 
anything in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial 
columns OUR OWN opinions, and those only, and in 
our news columns present only such matter as we 
consider interesting and important to our readers. 
Those who wish to recommend their inventions, ma- 
chinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, 
but it is useless to ask us to reeommend them edito- 

’ pially either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 








Returns from all the contracting car builders in 
the United States, excepting five with a very small 
output (which we have carefully estimated from 
information in the office), show that during the year 
just closing 123,893 cars of all kinds were built. This 
does not include cars built by railroad companies, 
the number of which, this year, undoubtedly ex- 
ceeded any previous year, nor small cars such as 
cane cars for plantation work. According to the 
records, these figures represent the largest output 
for any year. Last year the total output was 105,158 
cars, which was the best year since 1890, when 
103,000 cars were built. Of the 123,893 cars built this 
year, 117,982 were for freight and 1,201 for passenger 
service and 4,710 for street railroads; 1,904 freight, 
104 passenger and 296 street cars were for export. 
Of the freight cars, 10,500 were of steel. Aside from 
this year being a record year as to the number of 
cars built, it is also a record year in the carrying 
capacity of the individual cars. It would be quite 
impossible to make any estimate of the increase 
in the capacity of the average car, or of the increase 
in the total capacity of the freight cars actually in 
service, but it is a well-known fact that the increase 
has been substantial. Another very remarkable inci- 
dent of the year’s car building was the great increase 
in the number of steel cars turned out. Last year 
these were 2,700 and in 1899 they amounted to 10,500. 
During this eventful year the great combination of 
car building companies has taken place; thirteen 
companies which were actually building cars were 
combined into the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. The Pullman Company still remains outside, 
but has quite recently absorbed the Wagner Com- 
pany. The Southern Car & Foundry Company, 
bringing together three car building works, was 
also formed this year. 








With the return of cold weather comes the usual 
crop of complaints of the over-heating of passenger 
and sleeping cars, and a little later we shall probably 
hear that cars are uncomfortably cold. These com- 
plaints are not wholly from chronic “kickers,” but 
from reasonable people as well, those who are not 
given to grumbling at minor inconveniences. There 
is usually some cause for this. We recently spent a 
night in a sleeper where the temperature in the 
lower berths must have been at least ninety degrees, 
and it would not have been uncomfortable had the 
steam been entirely shut off during the night. Sleep 
was out of the question, and the parboiled passengers, 
when they collected the next morning, were irritated, 
to put it gently. The porter seemed to be the only 
person in the car who was not miserable; even he 
acknowledged that it was a little too warm during 
the early part of the night. The question may be 
asked if these people were in a proper frame of 
mind to appreciate beautiful and expensive decora- 
tions such as the passenger department is now so 


fond of providing. This is a thing that comes up 
each year, and although the heating and ventilation 
of cars is one of the favorite topics of discussion, 
yet little improvement is made. It may be well 
enough in principle to leave temperature regulation 
to trainmen and porters, but as the plan actually 
works out it is not far from a failure. On the other 
hand, in many modern office buildings and hotels the 
regulation of the heating apparatus has been taken 
out of the hands of attendants, and is done automat- 
ically with good results. Something useful might be 
learned regarding regulation from those having 
charge of the modern stationary heating plants, and 
it would seem that the possible fuel saving as well 
as the comfort and health of passengers should 
prompt some change in the methods of regulating 
the temperature of cars. 








The Traffic Manager’s Year. 





The year 1899 marks the accomplishment of a 
change which has been striven for, more or less 
hopelessly, since 1894—the nearly complete abolition 
of secret interstate freight rates. One has to qualify 
this reflection with some little mental reservation, 
for the evidence of improvement is in considerable 
degree negative. Moreover, there are now, as there 
long have been, a great many practically secret ar- 
rangements with shippers such as private-side-track 
contracts, and contracts with steamships for grain, 
which do not greatly disturb the competitive field in 
its most sensitive parts, but which nevertheless are 
infractions of the spirit of the law. Again, it is 
often difficult to decide what the law ought equit- 
ably to require of the railroads in the way of publi- 
cation of rates on export freight. These irregulari- 
ties are left undisturbed by aggrieved shippers, not 
because they regard them as harmless, but be- 
cause it is difficult to attack them. But the wide- 
spread defiance of the Federal law (requiring pub- 
licity of rates) which prevailed up to January 1, 1899, 
has been very generally done away’ with. This is a 
great gain. Just what brought this about cannot, 
perhaps, be stated in a single sentence. The best 
efforts of the most conservative and honorable man- 
agers of the principal roads (in establishing the 
Joint Traffic Association) failed, in 1896, to elevate 
the morals of the freight offices for more than a 
few months, and it is doubtful whether that associa- 
tion would have been any more successful if the 
Courts had never interfered with it. The efforts of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to secure 
proper publication of tariffs and to punish offenders, 
were also without appreciable results until the close 
of 1898. Possibly the abandonment of secret con- 
tracts was due to a general feeling among railroad 
officers that illegal rates had become so general and 
everybody was becoming so well acquainted with the 
facts, that public sentiment would justify the Courts 
in inflicting severe exemplary punishment on any 
offender that might happen to get caught—and expo- 
sure was a constant possibility. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio confessed to unlawful rates on coal carried to 
Cincinnati, and the Baltimore & Ohio made a public 
promise of good behavior, which implied a more 
important confession than that of the C. & O. These 
two roads had ..e reputation of being the most ag- 
gressive rate-cutters, and as soon as they were on 
their good behavior the others were assumed by 
everybody to be in the same position—for had these 
not always asserted that they would maintain rates 
if those two would? But whatever the influence of 
the B. & O. manifesto, the conference of railroad 
presidents, which, by invitation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was held at the office of that 
body in Washington, in January, was followed by 
renewals of the assurances, which had been given 
before January 1, that all rates would be maintained 
from the beginning of the year; and so far as could 
be seen by the public, they were maintained. For 
the first time in many years big shippers as well as 
small ones complained that “private concessions” 
could not be extorted from the freight agents. 

When the Interstate Commerce Commission issues 
its annual report perhaps we may be told what, if 
any, threats or admonitions the Commissioners used 
to persuade the railroads to stop breaking the law; 
but judging by circumstances which have thus far 
developed, Mr. Knapp simply pointed out—in the 
presence of a large company—what every president 
already recognized, if he gave the subject thought; 
that a president who did not control his own agents 
was continually stultifying himself, that secret rates 
constituted a flagrant violation of law, obvious to 
every observer, and that such violations went unde- 
tected and unpunished only because prosecuting offi- 
cers lacked energy or Congress failed to grant the 
necessary liberal appropriations for the expenses of 


district attorneys’ offices. That the conferences dealt 
with only simple questions is indicated by the lack 
of interest in the subsequent conferences. Others 
were held, up to September (but with Western, not 
Eastern, roads); but each successive meeting seemed 
to be of less consequence than its predecessor. But 
the very welcome freedom from complaints of secret 
cuts continues. 

But the year has been one of very low rates. As 
early as April the Chesapeake & Ohio complained 
that the reduction of the differential between New- 
port News and the ports to the north, on export 
grain brought from the West, deprived it (the C. & 
O.) of its fair share of the traffic, and it proceeded to 
make a reduction. This was the signal for the begin- 
ning of reductions by other lines, and the stability of 
rates, which had appeared to be satisfactory since 
January, came to an end. Rates were frequently 
changed, often by “midnight tariffs,’ filed on 
the shortest possible notice, for only one or a 
few shipping stations, and perhaps to be withdrawn 
within a few days; but there was at least a sem- 
blance of publicity and apparently enough real pub- 
licity to satisfy the desires of shippers. 

The very good prices secured by lake vessels for 
carrying ore from Lake Superior diminished the 
supply of vessels at Chicago, and the railroads found 
that they could carry grain to the Atlantic seaboard 
for less than the rates asked by the boats; and for 
the first time in the history of the grain traffic the 
railroads carried more export grain from Chicago 
than was taken by boats. Tables published at Chi- 
cago show that of all the grain sent out of that 
city, 59 per cent. went in cars and 41 in boats. In 
1898 the railroads took 40 per cent. and the ves- 
sels 60. The railroad statistics apparently cover the 
time from January 1. 

The money actually earned by the railroads for | 
carrying this grain which was taken in competition 
with the lake lines, cannot be very accurately esti- 
mated from the statements published concerning the 
rates; but it looks as though large quantities must 
have been carried at less than two mills per ton 
per mile. Rates approaching this low figure (and 
sometimes going below it) were well known before 
1899; the significant thing this year is that the 
longer this very low basis is maintained the less 
complaint do we hear that it is unremunerative. That 
the cost of carrying freight has been greatly re- 
duced, on the principal roads, during the last few 
years (chiefly by the use of larger engines and cars) 
is known to everybody; and the attitude of the com- 
panies toward the grain traffic seems to indicate that 
the reduction has at least kept pace with the reduc- 
tions in rates. The exception to this statement is 
the withdrawal of the Chesapeake & Ohio from the 
grain traffic, at some places, when rates were at the 
lowest. The New York, Ontario & Western also 
withdrew, but that company has a less direct line, 
with steeper grades than any of the others. 

The rest of the freight history of the year may 
be summarized in the statement that since July 
every road has had more offered than it could carry. 
Men, engines and yards have been constantly over- 
taxed and everywhere orders for cars to load have 
had to wait days and weeks before they could be 
filled. Receipts have been the highest on record, 
and long-deferred improvements to road and equip- 
ment are now being made. A moderate advance was 
made in rates on grain from the West, but aside 
from this there have been few changes in rates, 
though the increased prosperity of the business 
world would justify a general advance. 

The passenger-rate field has not been much dis- 
turbed this year, but there has been some little rate 
cutting all along; and the reports of a conference 
which has just been held to restore rates at the 
beginning of the new year, indicate that liberal com- 
mission paying, which always means underhanded 
discounts to passengers, has been pretty general for 
the past few months. This appears to be true of 
the whole country except the South; but between 
Chicago and St. Paul the situation is worse; unrea- 
sonably low rates have prevailed most of the time. 
On colonist rates to the Pacific coast, reports indi- 
cate that there has been reckless competition nearly 
all the year. The cutting of passenger rates by 
giving large commissions to brokers or outside 
agents who will divide their profit with the passen- 
ger, is not looked upon as so clearly and unequivo- 
cally contrary to the laws as is freight-rate cut- 
ting, and, therefore, is less affected by the causes 
which have produced the marked improvement in 
the freight situation. On the other hand, the pool- 
ing of passengers is not specifically prohibited, and 
the settlement of passenger wars should, it would 
seem, be more easily accomplished; but such does 
not appear to be the fact. 
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Two minor events in the passenger field deserve 
notice. The Central Passenger Association has suc- 
ceeded, with its engraved embossing stamp, of which 
the design is copyrighted, in stopping the manipu- 
lation of round-trip low-price tickets by the use of 
counterfeit stamps. This was an old trick of the 
scalpers. The Baltimore & Ohio, in conjunction with 
the Pullman Company, tried the experiment of run- 
ning what were practically first class sleeping cars 
at greatly reduced berth-prices; but they had to 
abandon it because competing railroads made too 
loud a complaint about the possible demoralization 
of competition. American passenger men seem to 
have no remedy for the annoyances incident to com- 
petition in prices except to entirely abolish classifi- 
cation of passengers. 

The State of Arkansas has established a railroad 
commission this year, and the new commission of 
Louisiana has begun the exercise of its functions. 
Both have ordered some reductions in rates, but 
neither appears to have done anything of a radical 
nature. Kansas changed its commission to a 
“Court,” so-called, but the status of the new body 
does not yet appear to be well-settled. The State 
of Kentucky has been enforcing its long-and-short- 
haul law, but, so far as we can see, with no result 
except to drive Louisville merchants to buy coal out- 
side the State. North Carolina has put in force a 
law requiring separate passenger cars for negro pas- 
sengers. 

Congress has done nothing in the transportation 
field. An elaborate proposal for modifying the 
Interstate Commerce law has been before the Senate 
for two years, and has just been re-introduced, but 
there seems to be no prospect of action upon it. 








November Accidents. 





Our record of train accidents in November, given 
in this number, includes 122 collisions, 137 derailments 
and 7 other accidents, a total of 266 accidents, in 
which 56 persons were killed and 204 injured. The 
detailed list, printed on another page, contains ac- 
counts only of the more important of these acci- 
dents. All which caused no deaths or injuries to per- 
sons are_omitted, except where the circumstances of 
the accident as reported made it of special interest. 


These accidents are classified as follows; 
COLLISIONS. 


Cross- 
But- ing and 
Rear. ting. other. Tota). 

















Trains breaking in two..........-+++ 13 0 0 13 
Misplaced SWITCH. ...seeseeseorerere 6 0 0 6 
Failure to give or observe signal. ee 1 2 8 
Mistake in giving or understanding 
rene eer aa : ‘ d B 
Miscellaneous. ‘ 

Unexplained... . 19 23 24 66 
Total.......seeceseeeccecececeeeeees 43 31 43 122 
DERAIS MENTS. 

ken rail..... F Loose trapdoor in onal car lL 
ee or spread veil Misplaced switch . 3 
Defective bridge.. Derailing switch <% 
Defective switch . Bad hee =a eae 3 
Defective fro Bad loading . 1 
Broken wheel .........- eo---- 6] Runaway ........ 1 
Broken axle.......e+.+++ .-..--14| Animals on ee Cae 
Broken truck........0.--+++++ 1 MASHIME ...0 cecreeseceeces 1 
Fallen brakebeam........-++ 1 ME | es edsescceve eve iccecee 
Brake hose burst ...... ...- £| Malicious obstruction. ...... 3 
Failure of drawbar...... .... 4| Accidental obstruction . .. 2 
Broken tire ......020-.-.-000 1} Unexplained.............. coaeae 
Loose cowcatcher........---. 2 as 
Loose ASHPAN ....66 ceeeeeees t 137 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
Boiler explosion... ....00 --sse0- 
oe siderod 
Cars burned while running 
Other CauseS . e-cecoeseeee cecmees ‘ 
Total number of accidents......... pandvcscddsdguececacer | a 
A general classification shows : 

Colli- Derail- Other 

sions. ments, accid’s. Total. P. c. 
Defects of road...........+++ 0 1l 0 1l 5 
Defects of equipment... oe 13 35 4 52 19 
Ne ligence in o' ating.. te 8 2 53 20 

apn re obs ructions. . 0 1 10 3 
oe PE cvacdeus ceccees . & 74 0 140 53 

TOGA) oc: ices oc ccacecceccecetar 137 7 266 100 


The number of trains involved is as i : 
Colli Derail- O 


sions. ments. Be 8. Total. 

POGKONGOPS «06 ccissececcedcctsseee 50 24 4 78 
Breight po Obther.....0-2eses0e « 171 114 3 288 
OER o cccasesccdcivaemsues acvees Sue 138 7 366 


The casualties may be divided as follows: 


Colli- Derail- Other 
Killed. sions. ments. accid’s. Total. 
Employees..,..... picaccalluempaunas 20 19 4 43 
Passengers..... apevosees stanecueens  o 0 0 9 
Others..... Maesaecutetieacatee adaces 1 3 0 4 
WO Mrsidcite ys cncccsse paxeadne save 30 22 4 56 
Injured. 
Employees............. iraceba meeeks 80 31 7 118 
Passengers.......... aistencecedesas 71 14 0 85 
UNIINT one secs ccs scnesccsccesanss - O 1. 0 1 
WO wiin assests cesncdsccsiencescIOl 46 7 204 


The casualties to passengers and employees, when di- 
vided according to be Aig appear as follows: 


Kills. rajurea. ule. Iajurea. 


Defects of road.............. 
Defects of equipment....... ° 3 3 8 
Negligence in operating.... 9 71 2 85 
Unforeseen obstructions and 
maliciousness.............. 0 ll 7 15 
CMIIGIIOEs «coc iccce voccce 0 2 3 12 
yo | Re ee 9 85 43 118 


Twenty-eight accidents caused the death of oneor more 
persons each, and 54 caused injury but not death, 
leaving 184 (69 per cent. of the whole) which caused no 
personal injury deemed worthy of record. 

The. comparison with November of the previous five 
years shows: 





: 1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 1895. 1894. 
Collisions...... wna weigle 123 i 92 49 80 59 
Derailments.... .. pee 137 ss 9-—stsdML 62 at 
Other accidents.. 4 8 3 
Total accidents... 266 «#4239 0«6©211 «= 107s sd146itséd“KG 
Employees killed 43 36 23 10 38 17 
Others killed...... ¥ 13 4 8 4 8 5 
Employees injured . ae waite 118—Ss«121 41 87 47 

thers injured........... 8 106 14 82 19 
Passenger trainsinvolved 78 53 48 49 df 
Average per day: 
OER s soa nents cvcses 8.87 7.97 7.03 3.57 4.87 4.87 
Killed........ auddtanaaeked 1.87 1.338 1.03 0.47 1.53 0.73 
WRB ce de dacvcccsccececas 6.80 5.63 6.37 1.83 5.63 2.20 
Average per accident 
jc Se cocesecoee O.21 0.17 0.15 0.13 0.82 0.15 
WE di kis ovandavecewsas 0.77 0.71 O.91 0.51 1.16 1.45 


The most fatal passenger train accident of the 
month was the rear collision at Paterson, N. J., on 
the 29th. From statements made in the New York 
daily papers it would appear that the officers of the 
road laid the chief blame for this collision on the 
engineman of the second train, though the coroner’s 
jury put the responsibility on the conductor and 
flagman of the foremost train. The public prosecutor 
had the engineman arrested, however, on a charge of 
manslaughter, the same as the conductor and brake- 
man. It is admitted that the flagman went back but 
a short distance; but, as almost always happens, the 
evidence does not show exactly how far he went, 
or how many minutes he had in which to go. The 
prescribed time interval between passenger trains is 
only five minutes, and the evidence given at the in- 
quest seems to indicate that the last preceding sta- 
tion where this was maintained (or should have been 
maintained) was about 9 miles from Paterson. One 
passenger testified that before the collision he heard 
the trainmen at the rear of the foremost train, when 
discussing the possible proximity of the following 
train, allude to the runner of the latter as “a wild 
one.” The rule for approaching stations under con- 
trol appears to be the critical point at Which the 
practice broke down in this case. The foremost train 
either was or was not within the yard limit or other 
specified bound which should have insured it from 
being run into by a following train. The censure 
of the second engineman implies that it was; while 
the engineman claims, no doubt, that it was not. 
With so many uncertain factors, the most satisfac- 
tory conclusion that can be reached is that with the 
space-interval system these uncertainties would be 
supplanted by comparatively simple certainties. With 
the time-interval there is a constant temptation to 
make the interval too short, and with a short in- 
terval the rule for stopping and slackening at sta- 
tions, and the yard-limit rule, become complicated 
and difficult to enforce. 

The other accident fatal to passengers was the col- 
lision near Coshocton, O., on the 25th. In this case 
a car filled with passengers was run next to the 
tender, and the collision was so severe that the car 
was broken in two. Another collision illustrating a 
defect of the time-interval principle was that at 
McCool’s, Ind., on the 22d. The time-interval depends 
for safety on the efficiency of the flagging, and in this 
case the insufficiency of the regulations for calling 
in flagmen is said to have caused the trouble. 

The most serious accident not affecting passenger 
trains appears to have been that at Humboldt, S. D., 
on the 19th. A curious derailment occurred at Coal- 
brook, Pa., on the 2d. 

Twenty-six workmen were injured in a collision of 
work trains on the Fort Dodge & Omaha, Nov. 11, 
but it does not appear that this road had been 
opened for business, and therefore the accident does 
net appear in our record. 

We have accounts of 24 electric street car accidents 
in November, in which three persons were killed and 
538 injured. In one of these accidents, a derailment, 
where a car tumbled into a brook, injuring six pas- 
sengers, it is said that the trouble was probably due 
to excessive speed combined with an unbalanced load, 
much the larger part of the weight being at the rear 
end of the car. 








Annual Report. 





Union Pacific.—The annual report for the fiscal 
year to June 30 is just issued, the delay having been 
due to the pending merger with the Oregon Short Line 
and the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company. 
These lines were formerly worked by the old Union 
Pacific, but after it went into receivers’ control they 
were separately organized. The reorganization com- 
mittee of the Union Pacific, however, arranged to 
secure to the new company a more or less prepon- 
derating interest in their stocks. In the past year 


a formal merger was effected, Union Pacific stock 
being exchanged for the issues of the two Oregon 
companies. The Oregon Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany adds 1,063 miles of rail lines, and the Oregon 
Short Line 1,481 miles, to the Union Pacific, bringing 
the operated line on December 1 last up to 5,399 miles. 
The earnings on this mileage in the 12 months to 
June 30 are summarized below: 





Ce ioc cdc cc cccsccccccces Wauqungand tacdagacees $34,394,729 
Expenses na Nesdcad: Sécvectevess EE ES Ce eee 20,452.961 
Net earnings.............. gbdduddcccseccuupeacsancades $13,942.668 
Other income............... Gddudass? Sudha waawateugaae 1,729,522 
Total net revenue $15,672,190 
WEE GID, Saeec kee cecedsea acisdedecnces 6,931,871 
Mt ctuasedcanaddumicddgcude # édeanccedeuneass $8,740,319 


Each of these companies, as independent lines, has 
paid dividends on its preferred shares. The Union 
Pacific proper paid its initial dividend of 1% per 
cent. on its preferred stock in October, 1898, and 
placed that issue on a 4 per cent. annual basis in 
October last. The balance over the dividends paid 
in the 1899 fiscal year was $3,163,209, exclusive of 
$795,000 received from the Oregon Short Line stock- 
holders, who paid $3 a share in exchanging their 
holdings for Union Pacific common. This indicates 
earnings of nearly 5 per cent. on the common shares. 
The figures of the three combined lines detailed 
above show a balance above full preferred dividend 
requirements of over 5 per cent. on the present out- 
standing common shares, amounting to $93,931,800. A 
year ago only $61,000,000 of common stock had been 
issued, and in the same time the preferred has been 
increased from $75,000,000 to $97,687,600. When all 
the stocks of the Oregon companies have been ex- 
changed the common stock of the Union Pacific will 
be $96,178,700 and the preferred $100,000,000. 

Since the reorganization the management has been 
actively engaged in adding to the equipment and 
in carrying out every class of improvement which 
will tend to reduce the cost of working and to in- 
crease the efficiency of the property. This work can 
only be referred to at present very briefly. It has 
been as actively prosecuted since the close of the 
fiscal year as at any time since the reorganized com- 
pany took possession of the property, and plans are 
under consideration for further important changes 
as soon as authorized by the directors. Some idea 
of the extent of the improvements undertaken may 
be gained by the appropriations authorized. We find 
that these items as detailed in various parts of the 
report foot up almost $6,000,000. The most important 
of them are as below: 





Revising grades. etc.,on Wyoming division...... -. $1,395,139 
WUE IND das co cine scccceseisessnauacecex« «seeex .. 1,714,306 
POG RIN oc ccdcdccacdciccaceasesswateaqecccsqdauadt 1,130,393 
EEE, Sn dcxasecnenc- descquceceauwsaaenss at wtegae 333.250 
bo rr rrr crereeeeerr eee cer COT 368,049 
Other improvements......... ddené <  daegeceouneuceasas 1,048,288 

$5,989,425 


Although but a comparatively small part of these 
appropriations had been expended at the close of 
the fiscal year, the improvement in the property was 
been marked. The most apparent change is in the 
equipment. As compared with the inventory when 
the Union Pacific main line was transferred by the 
receivers, 5,300 freight cars had been purchased and 
delivered, and 1,000 cars whose purchase was ar- 
ranged for in the last fiscal year have since been 
delivered. In addition, 535 ballast and work cars 
have been added. The net carrying capacity of the 
freight equipment has been increased nearly 74 per 
cent., as will be seen by the following table, which 
gives the changes in the number of cars owned in 
June 30 last, as compared with February 1, 1898, to- 
gether with some measure of the increase in its ef- 
ficiency: 


esis Weight Fetal Capacity 

o.of percar. capacity. T car. 
- Lbs. Tbs. Plan 
June 30, 1899.... 28,070 764,946,000 46,691 
Feb. 1, 1898.... 24,90 440,320,000 41,407 
TORR icc cccecsac exes 3,170 324,626,000 8,284 
Per cent. inc i 12.73 73.72 20.01 





The most important of the past season’s work 
in connection with changes of line has been on the 
Wyoming division between Laramie and Rawlins. 
This work was to be completed this calendar year 
and includes building 47} miles of new line, saving 
19 miles, or 30 per cent., in distance and reducing 
the ruling grade from 76 ft. to 43 ft. per mile, be- 
sides the elimination of much curvature. The cost 
of this work will be about $1,395,000. 

It is hoped to be able to reduce the ruling grade 
between Cheyenne and Evanston, Wyo., from the 
present maximum, 76 ft., to 43 ft. per mile, except 
between Laramie and Cheyenne traversing the Sher- 
man divide, where revision would be difficult. Over 
195 miles of road of the various divisions has been 
widened preparatory to ballasting, since February 
1, 1898. In the same period 112 miles has been bal- 
lasted, so that 508 miles, or 26 per cent., of the 
entire main line mileage is now ballasted track. 














The time fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the expiration of the period in which 
railroads may equip their cars with couplers and 
brakes is August 1, 1900, being an extension of seven 
months, instead of six, as reported last week. One 
of the arguments presented by the railroads in mak- 
ing their request for an extension was the fact that 
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every car that can possibly be of use in freight ser- 
vice is now running. With every road overrun with 
freight, as is the case at present, it is an injury to 
shippers to send to the shop even a single car unless 
repairs are absolutely necessary. Facts were also 
presented showing the pressure of orders on the 
manufacturers of couplers. The shops are well filled 
with orders for couplers and brakes to supply the 
100,000 new cars which are now being built, and this 
alone taxes their capacity. The decision of the Com- 
mission, prepared by Mr. Prouty, admits the claims 
of the railroads, but remarks that some roads, in- 
cluding three or four important ones, have not tried 
to comply with the law. Taking the roads as a 
whole, however, the conclusion is reached that if 
as much progress is made during the next six months 
as has been made during the last six, substantially 
all of the cars used in interstate commerce will be 
equipped with couplers. Mr. Prouty doubts the 
claims of some roads which say that they cannot 
get material fast enough; he seems to think that 
the trouble is due to their insistence on one par- 
ticular make of coupler. He also refuses to admit 
that delay will be caused by the difficulty of get- 
ting cars home. The Louisville & Nashville equipped 
4,000 cars in six months, and others ought to be able 
to do as well. The Erie road asked for an extension 
of time for itself and for all other roads doing in- 
terstate business. The commission doubts the pro- 
priety of granting relief to a road which is too in- 
different to ask for it; but, as a just course toward 
such roads might injure others not at fault, it was 
finally decided to grant a general extension. The 
existence of large numbers of cars that have M. C. B. 
couplers which, by reason of defective unlocking de- 
vices, do not comply with the law (see Railroad Ga- 
zette, Dec. 15, p. 862), is mentioned as a reason for 
not extending the time. Fifty-one roads had on Da- 
cember 1 equipped more than 95 per cent. of their 
cars with automatic couplers. We publish in this is- 
sue the essential parts of a table which has just been 
issued by the Commission showing the progress on 
different roads. The Commission concludes that the 
time granted for couplers will be amply sufficient 
for brakes. 








A recent press dispatch from Alton, IIl., reads: 

“A coal famine existed in the city yesterday on 

account of the rigid enforcement of the demurrage 
charges by the Illinois Car Service Associaiion. Lo- 
cal coal dealers have ordered only enough coal to 
be delivered from time to time, as they can sell, and 
when there was a general failure of the day’s sup- 
ply to arrive on account of stormy weather, the avail- 
able reserve supply was soon exhausted. Some of 
the manufacturing institutions have been in actual 
need of fuel because of the delay in arrival of coal, 
and the clamor against the enforcement of the car 
service rules is increasing. A conference between 
the complaining business men and the superinten- 
dents of the three principal railroads in Alton—the 
Big Four, the Alton and “Bluff” line—will be held to 
settle upon a compromise time within which cars 
must be unloaded by the consignee.” 
But why not put the pyramid right side up? It 
would certainly be fair to make the experiment of 
seeing how much better it can be kept in place than 
when trying to keep it steady with the apex down- 
ward. To try to load 100 cars of coal daily or weekly, 
at a half-dozen different places, transport them 50 
miles, more or less, and regularly unload each car 
at one of a hundred different bins within a few days 
of the time when the coal must be thrown into the 
furnace, is attempting the impossible. Only a con- 
stant and regular supply of labor at the mine. the 
subordination of other freight to the coal traffic on 
the railroad, and a regular demand, not subject to 
fluctuations, could make the scheme possible. Even 
were it physically possible, there must always be a 
constant demand from consignees (who lack the nec- 
essary storage) that the railroad furnish cars for 
storehouses, as every coal user likes to have some 
surplus on hand, howsoever averse he may be to pay- 
ing for the benefit derived. On the other hand, the 
provision of storage sufficient to allow for fluctua- 
tions in the railroad service is such a normal ar- 
rangement that it seems almost childish to argue in 
support of it; for storage in a shed is so much 
cheaper than storage in a car that the advantage 
in ultimate economy must be great. And yet a super- 
intendent at Alton must argue months and years on 
this point with scores of customers, or else consent 
to store their coal in cars, costing, say, from one cent 
to 25 cents per ton per day, because they refuse to 
provide storehouses which would cost per ton from 
one cent to five cents a month. 








Whenever a disastrous rear collision of passenger 
trains occurs on a road where trains are run under 
the time interval, defective discipline is pretty sure 
to be disclosed in more than one feature of the regu- 
lations for moving trains, and often in three or four. 
But sometimes the whole trouble may be found at 
one point. Recently in a Western paper we came 
across the statement that on a certain well-known 
road the officers were “arranging to make a change 
in the stationing of brakemen on the rear end of 
passenger trains. Now it is understood rear-end 
brakemen will have greater pay. The matter has 
been laid before the freight train brakemen, and if 
they can have the same chance for promotion on 


the passenger trains as on the freight trains they 
will accept promotions from freight to passenger 
service.” This is somewhat surprising. But another 
exchange, the next day, gave the following concern- 
ing the same road: “Testimony which has been 
brought out at the investigation throws further light 
on the rear-end collision in which seven people were 
killed and ten injured. The porter of the sleeper 
testified that he had shaken up the sleepy brakeman 
and told him to go back and signal the train that 
was following; that the brakeman started back to 
do so; that the engine whistled the signal to [go back 
and] flag; that the brakeman, mistaking it for the 
starting signal [calling him in], rushed back and got 
on the train. Again the porter started him out and 
urged him to make haste. This seemed to confuse 
the brakeman and when he made the second start 
he fell and his light went out. He again rushed back 
to the car to get a match, but before he could get 
back to the curve the engine was bearing down on 
the standing train.” The brakeman said the state- 
ments of Porter Froman were practically correct. To 
most conductors this will read like the story of a 
nightmare rather than a record of facts. 








On another page will be found a report of the study 
of some indicator cards. The money value of Mr. 
Symons’ investigation may be appreciated when it 
is stated that by a study of the indicator cards the 
trouble in the cylinders was located and when the 
defect in the design was corrected, the engine actu- 
ally consumed 25 per cent. less fuel than it did be- 
fore in doing the same work. The cards did more 
than this. While a new piston of the thickness 
originally specified was being made, the go-ahead 
eccentrics were moved ahead, giving them an ex- 
cessive angular advance in order to get the com- 
pression which the indicator cards showed it must 
have in order to make the engine work smoothly. 
When the thicker pistons had been put in the engine 
was much smarter, and on a test over 460 miles 
showed a saving of about 50,000,000 cu. in. of steam. 
But Mr. Symons’ experience does not stop here. An 
18-in. engine, which had given continual trouble 
since it had come from the builders’ was indicated, 
and the cards showed insufficient outside lap and 
excessive inside lap. When new valves had been 
put in and set the engine ran 75 miles with a tank 
of water instead of 35, and made 43 to 55 miles on 
a ton of coal, as against 28 to 30 previously. Appar- 
ently Mr. Symons must have had uncommonly bad 
conditions to begin with. 





NEW PUBLICATION. 


S osnaniiemesinedl 
Seeger & Guernsey’s Cyclopaedia of the Manufact- 
ures and Products of the United States. New York: 

United States Industrial Publishing Co., 1900. 

Price, $10. 

The fifth (1900) edition of this work has just been 
issued. It contains 1402 pages, 240 of which are given 
up to an alphabetical index, cross referenced. We 
have gone carefully over the section, 2244 pages, de- 
voted to railroad equipment and supplies, and are 
compelled to say that if the rest of the work is as 
far from accuracy and completeness as is this sec- 
tion, the book is of no value for the purpose for 
which it is supposed to be intended. Under the head- 
ing “Air Brake Equipments” we find the name of one 
maker of air brakes. Under ‘“‘Brake Beams” we find 
three names, two of which are one company and the 
third does not, to our knowledge, make brake beams; 
the makers of four beams, all well known, are not 
represented. Under “Car Brakes” we find omitted 
names which appear under ‘‘Automatic Air Brakes,” 
and under “Street Car Brake Handle’ we find but 
one name, while under ‘Brake Handles’ there are 
seven names, all of which make only street car 
brake handles. These same faults appear al the 
way through the railroad section. In addition, al- 
though the book is dated 1900, we find many con- 
cerns mentioned who no longer make the materials 
under which they are classified. Under ‘Cars, 
Freight,” we find no mention of the American Car 
& Foundry Co., which has been in existence since 
March 1, 1899, while only eight of the 13 works now 
comprising that company are given under their for- 
mer names. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 





The Pancoast Window Aerator is described in a 
pamphlet which has been issued by Mr. R. M. Pan- 
coast of Camden, N. J., the patentee of the device. 
Mr. Pancoast has devised this window ventilator 
with a view to securing the utmost simplicity and 
efficiency, combined with a reasonable price. Three 
styles are illustrated. The simplest is little more 
than a board to be placed on the window sill when 
the lower sash is raised a few inches, fitted with 
end pieces by means of which the board is adjusted 
at such an angle as will throw the incoming air 
upward. This ventilator would seem to be adapted 
to passenger car windows, because such windows 
cannot be opened at the top. The peculiarity of 
Mr. Pancoast’s device is its simplicity of construc- 
tion and the facility with which it can be laid flat on 
the window sill when not in use. One style has two 
élats or deflectors, by means of which the fresh air 


can be thrown diagonally upward. The drawings 
show nothing in the way of a screen or anything to 
keep out dust. 





N. Y. C. Folder.—The latest folder of the New 
York Central gives approximate time and distance 
of passenger journeys to the principal Asiatic ports 
by way of San Francisco, and the folder is labeled 
“Round the World in 60 to 80 Days.’ The routes 
across the Pacific Ocean are given in considerable 
detail. The folder contains a map, which Mr. Daniels 
says is brand new and up to date. With a laudable 
public spirit he “has made no attempt to make the 
Central’s lines perfectly straight or to exclude the 
lines of other roads.” We notice that both the New 
York Central and the West Shore are perfectly 
straight from New York to Albany, but this, we sup- 
pose, is made possible by the flat nature of the coun- 
try along the Hudson River. There is a slight curva- 
ture after reaching Albany, but this was unavoid- 
able, as it was discovered, when that point was 
reached, that the Central was an east and west road. 
However, the 100-miles-an-hour trains are not ap- 
preciably retarded. The folder consists of 22 pages 
besides the map (20 in. x 45 in.) and the information 
is carefully arranged. 


—_—— —_ 


Rail Bending Machines.—The Watson-Stillman Co., 
204 East 48rd St., New York City, have issued a cir- 
cular advertising the power rail bending machines, 
designed by Mr. George E. Smith, of Sherbrooke, 
Que. These are intended for bending railroad and 
street railroad rails, and are said to have a capacity 
of one rail a minute. They are covered by United 
States and Canadian patents and have been consid- 
erably used in Canada. The machines are made to 
work with hydraulic pressure or with combined gear 
and screw and are driven by steam or by electric 
motor. 





The United States Wind Engine & Pump Co., of 
Batavia, Ill., sends us an interesting catalogue show- 
ing some railroad water supply machinery and tanks, 
installed by this company. The interesting feature 
in the construction of these tanks is the steel work, 
which gives a much neater appearance than the ordi- 
nary wood construction. Steel tanks carrying a 
50,000-gallon tank at a height of 80 ft., and supported 
by steel framework, have been made by this com- 
pany and are shown in this catalogue. Descriptions 
are given of special pumping engines; railroad, hand 
and power pumps and other standard machinery. 





Monogram Blowers and Exhausters.—The B. F. 
Sturtevant Co. issues catalogue No. 100, descriptive 
of the Sturtevant “monogram” blowers and exhaust- 
ers. This catalogue tells about this special brand of 
blowers with notes on their application, illustrations 
showing the main details and tables with instruc- 
tions for engineers. In this catalogue are also given 
notes on instruments for testing fan systems and 
a description of the Sturtevant “monogram” electric 
fans. 





“Rock Drills and Drill Mountings” is the title of 
an 82-page catalogue just issued by the Rand Drill 
Co. This trade publication opens with a brief his- 
torical introduction by Mr. A. C. Rand, President of 
the company, in which the reader is made familiar 
with many interesting things about rock drills. The 
drills made by this company are carefully shown and 
the descriptions are clear and readable. 





The Jones National Fence Company, Columbus, O., 
has issued a 6x9 in. catalogue for 1900 having 28 
pages. .In it there are shown various styles of right- 
of-way and lawn fences, gates and tree guards. The 
best methods of erecting wire fences are fully ex- 
plained and in addition some useful tables of the 
sizes and strength of wire are given. 











Color Blindness and its Tests. 





The discussion at the November meeting of the 
New York Railroad Club was on the above subject 
and the principal paper was by Prof. E. W. Scripture 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory of Yale 
University. 

Prof. Scripture began with a brief statement of 
the laws of light. Probably no two persons see the 
spectrum exactly alike, but a large number are 
included in a few well-defined groups. To the tri- 
chromats all colors can be made of compounds of red, 
green and blue. The dichromats see only two colors, 
a warm color at the red end and a cold color at 
the blue end. Some dichromats see the warm color 
differently from others while agreeing as to the cold 
color. The monochromats see all nature as one color 
in different degrees of intensity. Abnormal trichro- 
mats see red and blue as do other trichromats, but 
the green sensation is different. These persons are 
common. There are still other subdivisions; and, fin- 
ally, there are color-weak trichromats. This class is 
dangerous, because individuals will pass the regular 
color tests to perfection. Such a _ person distin- 
guishes colors perfectly at a short distance, but 
is confused when the object is farther off. 

Discussing plans for testing, Dr. Scripture said 
that the Holmgren test was developed on the sup- 
position that color-blind persons are green-blind or 
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‘ red-blind, but this supposition does not always hold 

Comparative Statement of Freight Cars Equipped with Automatic Couplers and Train Brakes, 1897 and 1899. ,o04. Most cases of color-blindness are cases of di- 
chromasy, and they may be of a different nature. En- 

From tables prepared by the Interstate Commerce Commission. We omit roads owning less than 1,000 cars The full ginemen have confessed that the worsted tests have 
report also gives the conditions on June 1, 1898, and Dec. 1, 1898. been passed by enginemen—other enginemen—who 
could not distinguish a green from a red light in a 



























































































































































“5 Z 3 $3 32 x 3 z 33 33 fog. There are persons with eyes abnormally acute 
iol Bu Ba a4 Er teed 8, | & |&¢ for differences in color and who will make a perfect 
Btn BS Bs| Bs z6 a8 es eS 2 x record when tested by worsteds, yet who have only 
og | °e ita °S lal 2 & \°8 °2 |S two fundamental visual color sensations. 

P Rik 48 es gS a= 83 BS go = es Prof. Donders, in devising the test with colored 

ae = o8 =2 os ze <2 os re SS lights, recognized these conditions and developed a 

go | 2 Es BF E EB |SE ge z 5 Se se iB thoroughly scientific test. His first idea is to ex- 

a ic Sey = 4 Se ze =E “= actly imitate the conditions in practice. Second, 

Mirena MURR aco scctuace co, aslesia's ha dalsins Skee seins 1,74 1,186 | 68 42| 2,170| 2,071} 95) 1,128) 52 the man should be required to name objects. A 

‘ 5 ‘ : i 79| 25,392] 93 f sale : : s 

We *reor | "380 | 20 ae 70 TT PT 64| 1'386| 89 third principle requires specimens resembling the ob- 
Atlantic Coast Line Association ............- i 1,479| 93} 1,015| 64] *1,682/ 1,671) 99) 1,258 7 jects in actual use. It is said that a blind man has 
wank +. = tS Raennenatstitte 1,643| 1,508| 92} 1,083| 66] *2,194) 2,095] 99) 1,345) 64 passed the wool test because the different dyes af 
Baltimore & Ohio Ai eee oe Ne 33.708 16,967 50 14,150 A 15,018 35,678 bs, =o a fect the texture of the threads and he could distin- 
oe Pk Da Sze | oad) 7) 1250) 19) RE | A] | O24) 8 guish them by touch. An Englishman, Wldridge- 

Pittsburzh & Western......-. 64} 1 2 6130} 2,615) 43 878; 14 Green, devised a useful lantern for testing. He puts 
Bangor & aroostook........... 1,281} 1.210} 94 633| 49} 1,251] 1210] 97 650 | 52 3 é 
Boston & Albany.......... s+. 5640| 5,640 | 100| 3,502| 62| *5,0u8| 5,008 | 100, 4,085| 82 different colored glasses in front of the flame, anc 
Boston & Maine . .. ......-.-++ .-| 10,203} 5,289} 52) 4,025 10,233 | 8.873} 86) 5,484) 53 yses smoked glasses to dim the color. Ground (un- 

Maine Central..... .. ...... . 3,319 | 1,03) 31 979| 36| 3,791| 3,014) 80) 1,597| 42 ‘ : 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg ........ "| g'e98| 4’471| 67| 1,447| 22] 6,773] 5,775| 85| 2,132) 32 colored) glass is used to produce the effect of fogs 
Canadian Pacific ..._.......... fe "] 18:716| 7,616] 41| 5,056| 27| 19,812] 12,325} 62) 10,660) 54 and ribbed glass to simulate rain. Dr. Williams, of 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic ‘ 2,965 | 1,100] 37 650 | 22) *2,738 967 | 35 923| 34 ; : ; 3 y 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. Marie 6.057 | 2212] 37| 1,317| 22] 6.548] 6, 92} 4,03L| 62 Boston, improving on this, has devised a wheel carry 
Central of Georgia RR.... : vs 4.931| 3424] 69} 1,285] 26] 5,117) 3,775] 74) 1,537) 30 ing a number of glasses by which the colors in front 
Central RR. of New Jersey.......... cee cece eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 10,658 | 6,289} 59} 2,170} 20) 10,590) 7,78 74) 3,208| 30 
Central Vermont RR ii 2/24 1, 393| 14] 2,118] 1, 599; 28 of the light can be quickly changed. Dr. Scriptury, 
Chesapeake & eR th Gk oe cape ccnaesanaanes 14,333 7,870 | 55} 6,304] 44) 16,727) 13,907 9,052} 58 would also require a comparison of shades and tints 
Chicago & Alton.... ear “ace 6,376 | 2.826} 44| 1,172} 18) 6,190) 5,115 83| 1,752} 28 é ’ 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. ..... ....cee0 cee ceeee eee eneeeenees ae se 50 A = al = = a onan = as in the Holmgren test. 

Daria ede Mad Suc dodaaeenadencen: 5 O17 | 34.7 9i| 22,953 2 210 , i i , i thi 
Chicago & Northwestern o-.ccccccrccccetert ts | 83000) Share| Sal ase | oo] shur>| a075 | 100) Ress] a5 De: Seripture’s testing aera ae ee ern 
Chicago & West Michigan.... _——>_...s Wo. } aaa waanaded 2'668| 2142| 80| 357| 13] *2,869| 2869] 100] 1,667| 58 ready been described in the Railroad Gazette (June 

Detroit, Grand Rapids & Western .....  ...seeeeeeeeeeees 1,151 960 | 85 13| 1) .*1,621} 1,621] 100} 941) 58 46 ». 431), consists essentially of two disks about 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... ......4 -cee-see cece eeee ceeee 38,854 | 24,449] 63] 16,513] 43] *42,067| 41,410} 98 21,304 | 51 . , - ; 

Chicago Great Western —........ .e.ecce testes ecete eee eneeee 4.678 | 1,902] 41} 1620| 35 By 5,02) 4 beard 5 6 in. in diameter, fixed on a suitable handle. The 
‘hicag di Bailes 2559-020 0/02 cacuwzeneaa: 5,236 | 1.587} 30} 1,578} 34) 5,2 3.177 16 i i , 

pie mnaneag ry Pacey her REE MK a iS 3107 | 2452| 79 1221] 39| 3.042| 2797] 92] 1.270| 42 first has three openings which are covered by (1) 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ...........0-.eseeee os vccceee | 28,140] 20.694] 71] 14,015] 50 = 35,079 99 158 Pd a very dark smoked glass, (2) a clear glass and (3) 
Cc » Peoria & St. Louis — ..... 6... cece ces ce eee ee recto eee 2,526 1,726 | 68 65 3) »291 5 ; P P 3 s 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifio............-.. ss.ccs-- pene ines | siot| os] ager| cg °eese| ren) oo seis) Gs * MERt emoked glass, Dobing this isk @ & movable 
Chicago. St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha............--+06+ eeens 8,963 | 7,900} 88} 6,495] 7 ne - oom = one with 12 glasses of different colors. By turning 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton............ --. 0. seen vee eeeeeees 9,118 | 1,467} 21 83} 1 3 \ ; : A % 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas AGB es csecsc ares eetews 3.716| 1,452| 39] 1,253] 34) 4,417] 3,779] 86) 2,844) 64 —_ ieee soenetene, ata be mes See 
Cincinnati Northern.... NR asaateen -auevecanucwuddal ae 1,051 356 | 34 ee ee 484| 48 125| 13 ing only three colors at a time is agreeable to the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati. Chicago & St. Louis..............++++- 13,276 | 9,309| 7u| 4,565| 34) *17,140] 17,057 | 99) 10,406) 61 subject; more would probably distract him. This 
Cleveland. Lorain & Wheeling ...........-06. seen ceeeeeees 4,149| 2,385] 58 lul 5 2 697 234 ’ : : : 
Colareds GE SOUERGET. 2... vos ss0cs conten cosceecesneo- tees 2,616) 1,445] 55) 1,773 s ou 30e8 74 ae = wheel does not require the skilful manipulation 

d Ec ccce th sacktnreskhhustesdecannenerdiudetwes 1,454 5 45) 1,454} 1 5 ’ * Thi j ‘ . : 
Suleenhen Gaubesiiy & tccking Re a Moin Sasa tedan oman 3,500 500| 14}... |....| #3997 | 2086] 52} 918] 23 hehegaaatiinnincsange ig ling acinrneliggelagnchicgrcje ness ivie 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... 2... 0 eeeeceeeceee 0 eeeee eee ie 7.015 64 is iu ey : Re a By 61 no uncertainty in the results. The only instruction 

aanvreas @- o6etcee eee 5,217 | 24,956 5} 12,2 19 4 25, s y i ; _ ‘ 
Sy || oy hl a van at al Tent en Se) Sn oe cee ee. tO Se Te eet to nae the cols, ae 
WG TGUIOT Ge IRL OENNS co ccccce rie) cccevcsinsasicseewsee sccncgecs 2,000 800} 40 800 br ean Wo b ui - swers being recorded according to the numbers which 
TE  veccke + shecodsdcesaastussencenvenss 1,139 542} 48 201; 1 02 1,610 ; ‘ 
Erie KRY ae a Ne ieee Ne uaeiadnc adv aw assia ane leipes 41.041 30,145 73] 12,436| 30] *45,790 | 43,652) 95) 23,934] 52 Sones eee Senn ome eS 

Chicago & Erie RE ane rE oe attases = 1.333 68 8 a aa — a = a the back side. 

e ork, S ehanna & Wn. RR........ - 02-25 esses 3,970 | 2,454 | 62 2 , F 3 i i ; 
Bransville & Torre I aute RR BON ee Me ah arecatoeted sy ‘ 3.941 647| 16 275| 7| 3,968| 3,286] 83 2 ; This tester may be used at a window with sun- 
WRAL eMNE EIN ences we ccetcned svenesssousseees as 3812 | 76) 2,951| 58 = = - = = light or in front of a lantern or lamp. Dr. Scripture 
Wlint & Pere Marquette «ss... cece cccccccsccccccce coocces 32 1,260 | 38 * bevss x 2,087. ; : 

Florida Central & Peninsular.........066 .--+- Aoteacie aaah See 850| 46] 315! 23) .2,125] 1,266] 60) 619) 29 finds many glasses in use on railroads not prop- 
Georgia & ;flsbeme Bios vacin Pete ncdameatuce: vcoats 1.222 156 13 259 21 <— a = = = erly colored. In testing, he uses reds and greens 
i et atau aces aees i ccuecaee asienamnen en ceneus 1,397 1,062 | 76 7 55 9 lt > i i ‘ s 
Gate tn... ES can) Ga) la) ee ee ee ee ey ie ee cee ee ee 
Grand qronk NEG SURIONIUR «oo cdsicdocsccsusccucsavenas Laeers 19 09 5,896 31 5,733 = bon oo -~ 11.66 , in daylight or by lamp-light. Specimens of red glass 

Pc catads § eadsaeeerCedseeereocetanne ~~ sKEdied 13, 6 001 72 , 59} * 'y ’ '" ; 7 
way Ry. GF MATNCSOED......c:<00ssccesscess aocaee cue ‘| 1,550 624| 40| 308 | 2u| *4,708| 4,492| 95| 4,514) 96 Were found which would let through green rays, and 

Montana he Poses wae atid aad gbetr tt : = 802 64 1 # 1 Ler B a e others which let through some blue. 

H tou & T tn. RR. Was ocr advailowaes 2, 2,510 | 97 qu} 2 07 fo) j j ; ; : 
—— Pe oes | 1psas| 44] 9,601 | 36| 3u284| 98°2,0| 93] 17,500/ 69 | Dr. Scripture believes this tester sufficiently sci- 
, Yasqo & Mississippi Valley....... ......- POET Ses Be aa Lele a E+ a = Eo = He * entific to be reliable and decisive, and with it he has 

OS aaa A Se I ee te ree ee oO 4120 5 ) 2, 982 
Poneas OF, WE. teott & Mammbis......... ....cc0cc-cccsee ss 91103} 12785| 20| 2,363] 24] *8,397| 7,756] 92] 3,690] 44 caught men who had passed the wool test. Yet, to 
aA ME Et GC UMOMUREYE. 6c... 6 aca sees accdcsdics evtiescevesiescicisavess 5,154| 2'740| 53; 2.077| 40/ 4,633} 3,518] 76) 2,703) 58 meet all critics, he would use both this and the wool 
“Lehigh Valley..............cscscceeeeeeeceeeceteceesceneereees 29,387 | 22,803 | 78| 12.803] 44) 29,940) 25,621 | 86) 14,151) 47 tose 
Digi Be UAGI VINES « 6 o.cic vec cconcaceeswsiosescedeccecec soest S610 °335| 21) 2,860) 14] 21,251] 17,663| 83) 11,428) 54 ? 

Nashville, Chattanoogs: & St.) outs We Sicbet aateranecee anes Sere a c = Poy ae a aa = Dr. Scripture exhibited a signal lamp devised by 
Lonleri, Bipeer peng oe eels Coune......------------- --| Fae gael at ae] 9 Sant Sim, ] Sam] of D¥. Willleme, of Boston, for use on the New Toiw, 
Seeses paaene & EM Spleens doce vaddedacude scenes on ies ~ cae « By aan — a . New Haven & Hartford in testing eyesight. It is 

ME Ee RIeee cake ccchGeees Se Sac desiniedy cetatecees Wer 5,3 yout a , 92 ; ; : 

WWE daatn Site Meembain & Oa............ occocceccecccces 9.154} 3481| 38) 891 Jo} 10,108 | 7,058 Zo} 1,961 | 19 arranged paces the disk on its front, and the 12 open- 
Wiehe EN ai cee de cns cae noise co ricieisc ee vise tquccarocys daeaes 4,012} 1,895} 47) 1,055; 20) 4, 923 2,137 ings are filled with five red glasses, five green, one 

EE Su idadecascisensitveddedlteaccisesensanss 25 ; } 24; 1,825] 1,500} 82) 1,200) 66 " ° 
ee is | 1357| 30] 9a8| 9 2.931 2/410 8 1,904 68 yellow and one blue. In the second disk there is 
New Orleans & Northeastern..........5. 0 sees ceeeeeeeeeee eee 1,593 | 1,050] 66 570| 26 65 1,472 & a series of holes of different diameters s i " 
New York Central & Hudson River............5 ceecseeeeeeeeees 33,981 | 37.692) 97| 21,385 | 55] 43,685 | 43,685 | 100) 30,009; 69 1.1. 4 sienal light as it h ingens — 
HGOgI NORE ove. 2 ds <oacsccs-carecessieedsnresecetacseninaess. 3,830 | 3,830 / 100] 2,209) 58/ \7 oi] 7763] 98] 5,175 | 65 gn 8 appears when a long dis- 

Fall ——. seaaic cae uarcaanc cas) 127 nshcnnsntseee hrs 3 pep pe Ra 1 18.750 18,750 100| 15,041] 80 tance off. 

an Occ < cugeauscanssneenensss 9 8,65 7 yf 5 5 ‘ P : 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis “] TPtes | “Sea3e| "76 Lest a S| Se S| In the discussion of this paper Dr. C. H. Williams 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.......... 5,749 | 5,135} 89) 4,743) 8 s , L8z BU; of Boston told is i 

ui Genial -...wooee 13'252 | 10/369 78} 4743 82| "13,687 | 13,687 | 100] 5,303| 90, 00 Die cepentanan:  Sie Satains Mate 
ew York, Ontario & Western...... . 6,303 | 5,706] YL oa a outta a i 677 29 ngton & Quincy, where he was engaged for six 

orfolk & Western... ... ....s.sseee- 16,054 | 1,9 2 288 » 16,97 , : ears. On that ‘: 
nie tae |... wi eos | 1sta0| 77| 14867 | 83] 20,603 | 18629| 90] 73588] 8» reads: Sh TP Penance nadine Snen: eae 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain... VS) 170) 16) ceenss e 926|  °305| 33 g4| 9 cants for employment were rejected by the physi- 
Ohio Cy 1,440 4 } 307 | 21) *1,250 643 | 51 460| 37 cians, and of this number 289 had defective color 
Ohio Southern RR. .... .. j | ee ...| ¥4,104 972] 24 3 : : ; Dass 
Oregon RR. & Navigation Co . 3003 3} isl 1,793| 60 3,000 2,565 5} 1,904 63 sense and 644 defective vision. Dr. Williams reported 
Uregon Short Line.... “ 4,158} 1,347] 32} 3,617] 87) 4, 47 3,851 i < " 
Poanenieaen Sr a 798 | 63 P 1'215| 951 1141| 90 a case, recorded by Hippel, of a man who was green 
Penusylvania ages a a pacits 21,213 | 14,245} 67 = a7 21,216 16.48 87 7 46 blind in one eye, but not in the other. Looking at 

Cleveland, Akron & Columbus 2a 2,792 22 . f i i 

Cevaad ie Gasitie.. ...:...........00. preset 1063} 937] 22] ..... ....{ “1066| —"783] 73 & rainhow with his defective eye, he saw two colors, 

Cleveland & Pittsburg as Dietacedacscet fae: 4,346| 3,103) 71 1.4835 33 _— on a 2,169 Fd blue and yellow. Another case is on record where 

brie 6& Pittsburgh... ... -..-ccccccccccccccccccccesccscccs 2 1,551 986 | 64 i 2 90 * -bli j 

Grand Rapids & Indiana. Leta adadisesdaeanenusvaes 4 5 2,219} 78 8:0| 29) *2,976) 2,975) 99) 1,545] 52 panos raagse-iualarele-ephaliandiaalgiaiep sate aad sett i 

Pitts , Cin., Chic. & St. Louis... 6... ee sees eeee ee eeeeeees 11.026 | 7,116} 65 3,633 33 12,027 9,908 3 4s 40 the result being about the same as in the first case. 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago. Seen) tuencasneunnes 9,917} 5,556} 56) 3,087 , ’ ) 48 4 : 

Pittskaren Rouneniown & Acktabule,.......... 2. 00: 2'515| 1'319| 77| 1,099] 44| 2,715] 2599| 96) 1371| 51 In either case the neutral or gray band seen in the 

Terre Haute & In dianapolis SSE RE RNi A ERA ER RE 5,714 | 2,612) 46 1714 30 ¥5,711 388 = 3,356 59 spectrum is in that part of the spectrum which, to 

bas ‘oledo, Peoria DMEM ce) dxeecacveucdsectacunenas 1,335 767 | 5 6 ’ A 
ie Toledo, Walhonding Valley & Ohio .............. SEI) 27a] 1173] 100] 56L| 48) 1,474] 1.173] 100) "564) 48 the normal eye, looks green. 
; Penncyivania RR BI ee idacc ec ccacan  crqassasdas veees| 64,385] 35,809] 56] 30,745 48 ne 58114 B. 45,204 él During the past year Dr. Williams has found (on 
Be A hen OlIST......cces A PRET EDO C COLE PON PEt Caer 2 959 2,934 | 99 4 » p a 
5 Nort ore Conurel We de daeeas domtiec tel. Weaneandes Nkdauae 9.910| 3,689| 37} 2,306} 23) 9,910) 6,685) 67| 3,754) 38 pe lta - ww raven & Tinetiond): oae'mes 
i: » i nedeiphia, primington & Baltimore............. 6+. 3,986| 2,765] 69] 2,422) 61 = = = — - who made no mistake with the Holmgren worsteds 
a eoria, Decatur MMNTEURN cag cv sacecadecvascarsesccucas nies weanile : vee 4 21 i 4 
WEEE ss, cconccscccs. wcocos cocacose ones | soasil' “ail ‘Sari| “iol 29508| 5905] 94] 19217; 39 "Ut who, when tested with a lantern, showed # 
j Eistevasgh, Besseme? & Lake Erie...........  ..sseeeee eeeeeees 2} 41 465| 20 aan 3,268] 81) 2,780 | 69 marked defect. Two of these men had used tobacceé 
| Plant System of Rallroads...........+s++ sesesseveesssserseeses] 4848] 1730) $B] SMR] OR) “RS! T'30| 79] 14s5| of cxceselvely. The fault was in the center of the retina, 
St. Louis, Peoria & Northern Ma wan iancosuaelsweh eevieensenstacass 1,142 31 31 Le Ls 70} 1,005| 60 on which a distant object is focused. At the same 
St. Louis South wostern..........c+-csscsssssressecssssseees vo | 4898] 402) 2) SR) TB bast SER) FS jz | ap time a large object, like a skein of worsted, held in 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass..... Rag ds eid sev eeveodensnesiudecs 1,508} 1,270} 84] 1,319| 97) *1,644] 1,644] 100] 1,644| 100 the hand, forms a large image, extending outside the 
Seaboard Air Line...... Bae wachdaqedsdddeccodses. —aererwaatnae 2,363} 1,848] 78 435} 18) 2,710) 2,376 1,813} 67 arfrected area 
a er reer cre corr: creer 422,137 | 116,820} 76) t18,378| 83 25,104 | 22,916) 91) 21534) &6 5 

Houston & Texas Central...........- on. uepeavaanedee #2.331| 41,051} 45) 1,1 50} 2,396] 1,699} 71) 1,465) 61 
SUG ier sea onan cde ce trccsccaenin'e su cvisicine anevcvacensessnvessee 23,193 | 17,563] 77| 10,467| 48) *25,655| 20,968) 89) 20,343| 79 
Te eee Great Southern.......... aaddedsuaneniaesedes duane reo ies S 1 ~ ry] = Ls a S The Ruhr coal district, close to the Rhine, near 

x ACIHIC. «—«-_—_ ir encncrccses cocverecescesses secsecececes J 85 ’ O 9 3, ii i 

CUA oo. scccccscocessessccecelcs oil) sae) gl SE) eet Se Ge Caen] ap DOeeriaees, whieh, covers but 6 small aven, Rew: te 

| i ee CIGE. occas in,  agasid kaon eas Eee 3.095 978} 32 ee Bie Be 44 an 8 densest traffic, probably, on the Continent of Eu- 
f nem ENeTGCnsenssecsssrasereseresecveers ceitecersessess sececer+] SUED] GOOD) Hol Same |. te] ters! ikem| oe] @ses| as Ope with the possible exception of Belgium. Nov. 
r Woot Vira rok me Eg beeen Bate sacl gus uaa deiocisawduxeaiat 3,016 626 = = a oan ae = s 10 last, within 24 hours, 21,741 loaded cars were dis- 

nia Centra MINNIE Sidecexecacsudncsensecas .92 ; oa A j 

WEENIE po Gricgeccletcsssce.  veseacncdecraces 57e6| 2360| 41] 1.908| 37] Same] S7m) 71 1,974| 17 Patched there, 16,064 being loaded with coal or coke. 

Wisconsin Central Lines....... Scaadideedvesds phidawus a eianadé 7,404| 3,989) 54) 3,744] 51) *7,841) 5,906| 75) 5,475) 70 The capacity of these cars is generally 33,000 Ibs. 

The first time that as many as 15,000 car-loads of 





*Dec. 1, 1899, t June 1, 1898. coal were shipped there was Nov. 29, 1897. <A local 
newspaper estimates that the shipments Nov. 10 
would have made a train 108 miles long. 
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TECHNICAL. 





Manufacturing and Business. 
The St. Louis office of the A. French Spring Co., 
the Latrobe Steel Co., and the Carbon Steel Co., have 
been moved to rooms 927 to 929 Lincoln Trust Build- 
ing, St. Louis. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co., held December 19, it was 
voted to increase the capital stock from $2,500,000 to 
$5,000,000. The increase will be used in developing 
the plants controlled by the company. A new fac- 
tory is to be established at Erie and Eleventh 
Streets, Jersey City. 

The preliminary work on the Saginaw & Franken- 
muth Electric Railroad is being done by the Osborn 
Co., civil engineers, Cleveland, O. 


Iron and Steel. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. on Dec. 22 announced that 
the wages of from 12,000 to 14,000 men will be in- 
creased 7.14 per cent. on Jan. 1. 

The Lima Steel Casting Co. of Lima, O., makers 
of open-hearth steel castings, have bought the steel 
casting plant of the Lima Locomotive & Machine 
Co., which it will hereafter operate. L. G. Neely 
is President of the new company; G. W. Van Dyke, 
Vice-President; D. E. Harlan, heretofore Secretary 
of the Lima Locomotive & Machine Co., is Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. The old plant will be repaired. 


A Malleable Iron Brake Lever. 
The Dayton Malleable Iron Co., of Dayton, O., has 
brought out a malleable iron brake lever. These are 
made for all the different uses of brake gear, and two 
are shown in the engraving. It will be noticed that 
they are ribbed on both sides, and it is claimed for 
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them that they are light, strong and cheap. They 
are said to be about one-third lighter than wrought 
iron levers of equal strength. The pin holes are 
chilled to minimize the wear. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

The American Steel & Wire Co. is to concentrate, 
during the next few years, some of the Pittsburgh 
district plants. For this purpose the company has 
bought about 356 acres of land on Neville Island, in 
the Ohio River, below Pittsburgh. The plants which 
it is believed will be moved to the new site, embrace 
the Shoenberger Steel Co. blast furnaces, Bessemer 
plant and horseshoe works, at Fifteenth and Etna 
Sts., Pittsburgh; the Bessemer plant at Twenty-sixth 
St. and Allegheny Valley Ry.; the rod mill, wire and 
wire nail mill of the Oliver Wire Co., on the South 
Side; the Beaver Fails rod mill and wire nail plant at 
Beaver Falls, Pa., and the Edith Furnace in lower 
Allegheny. The Ranken Works at Rankin, and Brad- 
dock Works, located at Braddock, Pa., will probably 
not be transferred. As stated two weeks ago, work 
has already been begun on one of the proposed six 
blast furnaces. The Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, has the contract for this furnace, which is to 
have a daily capacity of 600 tons. Julian Kennedy of 
Pittsburgh is consulting engineer. 

The Pittsburgh & Ohio Valley Ry. Co. has been 
organized and will build a belt line around the island, 
from which bridges will be built to connect with the 
Pennsylvania Co., and also the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie RR. Preliminary surveys of the proposed Belt 
Line have been made with a view of building two 
bridges, and making connections with the P. & L. E., 
at both ends of the island. The first bridge will, in 
all probability, be at McKees Rocks, for early con- 
nection with the plant, and later a bridge will be 
built at Montour Junction to make rail connection at 
the lower end of the island with the P. & L. E. 


New Electrical Works in England. 

The new car manufacturing works of the firm of 
Milnes of Birkenhead are nearly ready for actual 
car building, and the works of the Electric Tramway 
& Carriage Co., at Preston, are full of orders, al- 
though they have not been running many months. 
A kindred undertaking, known as the English Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., was brought before the British invest- 
ing public the first week in December. Its works 
are also at Preston, and although construction of the 
buildings commenced in June last, it is expected that 
by March, 1900, it will be turning out electric motors, 
generators and controllers. In size and capacity 
these works will be the most extensive in England, 
the annual output being estimated at 2,400 25-h. p. 
motors, and an aggregate output of generators of 
30,000 kw. The company, with Prof. S. H. Short as 
its guiding spirit, will doubtless have a large share 
in the electrical equipment of English tramways and 
railways during the next few years. The company 
takes over the Short patent rights for the United 
Kingdom and most of the Colonies. The new com- 
pany will employ 3,500 persons. With the increasing 
demand in English electrical works for larger gener- 
ating sets, the company proposes to build genera- 








to 100 tons weight will probably be made. 
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Notes. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., operating elec- 
tric street surface railroads in Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
notified its employes of an increase of wages, vary- 
ing from five to fifteen per cent. The advance does 
not apply to men who have worked for the com- 
pany less than two years. 


The English Railway Clearing House Association 
has adopted a rule that time tables must be issued 
five clear days before they go into effect. It is 
said that the principal companies have been un- 
willing offenders in this respect, having been ham- 
pered by dilatory action on the part of the smaller 
roads. 


On the evening of Dec. 9, at Nearman, six miles 
north of Kansas City, the passengers in the sleep- 
ing car of a train of the Missouri Pacific were robbed 
of about $800 by three robbers who, it is supposed, 
got on the train at Kansas City, Kan. One of the 
men was not masked. They did their work quietly 
and escaped from the car before their presence was 
known on the forward portion of the train. 


On the Erie road there is now a standing rule that 
track foremen must make use of the block system 
for protecting trains when they make repairs. In 
other words, the section master, before taking out 
a rail or in any way impairing the integrity of the 
track for the passage of full speed trains, must notify 
the block signal man in the proper direction (or the 
signalmen in both directions, when on single track) 
to stop and notify all trains until word is received 
that the track is restored. 


The Legislature of Georgia, which has lately ad- 
journed, passed a bill designed to exclude negroes 
from sleeping cars. Coincidently with this infor- 
mation, press dispatches are published saying that 
the Central of Georgia, which runs its own sleeping 
cars (not Pullmans), has lately refused to sell a 
berth to Bishop Turner of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who was taken sick on a train 
some distance from his home. Some of the reports 
state that the new law is not drawn in impartial 
terms, such as characterize the law requiring sepa- 
rate day coaches for white and black passengers, 
and that its constitutionality will be tested in the 
courts. 

The Connors Syndicate. 

The application made to the court in Montreal for 
an injunction restraining the Harbor Commissioners 
from granting public land to the Connors Syndi- 
cate for grain elevators was denied; and it is said 
that the contract between the Commissioners and 
the Syndicate will now be carried out. It is pro- 
posed to build an elevator with a storage capacity 
of 3,000,000 bushels of grain. Mr. Connors says that 
orders have been given for four steel vessels to be 
built in England and a number to be built in To- 
ronto. He says that these vessels will be made as 
large as can be moved through the locks of the Can- 
adian canals. They will probably have capacity of 
about 80,000 bushels of grain each. 

President J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, tells a New York reporter that the Connors 
Syndicate, if it builds large vessels to carry grain 
to Montreal and has suitable storage room in ele- 
vators at that port, will kill Buffalo as a commercial 
center and prove disastrous to the export grain in- 
terests of New York, Boston, Newport News, Bal- 
timore, Galveston and Portland. 

American Bridges for the Chinese Eastern Ry. 

The 18 bridges shipped last summer by the Phoenix 
Bridge Co. for the Chinese Eastern Ry. have reached 
Viadivostock and have been placed in position, and 
we understand have given the greatest satisfaction 
to the Russian railroad officials. The order was 
placed in May last. 

International Navigation Congress. 

The seventh International Navigation Congress 
will be held in Paris during the Exposition of 1900. 
The sixth was held in Brussels in 1898, and then it 
was decided to hold the seventh in Paris next year. 
The Congress will open Saturday, July 28, and will 
be continued for seven days. The first section of this 
Congress will consider the engineering works of in- 
terior navigation, and this consideration will cover 
the influence of works for regulating the régime of 
rivers, also the question of the application of me- 
chanical power to feeding canals. The second sec- 
tion will take up the traffic side of interior navi- 
gation, covering the application of mechanical power 
to working and the question of the better develop- 
ment of canals of very light draught, as, for instance, 
in colonial countries. The third section will consider 
maritime navigation under the two divisions of en- 
gineering works and operation. The subdivisions 
will take up the matters of lighting, the most recent 
harbor works, the adaptation of commercial ports to 
naval needs and applications of machinery on docks 
and wharves, etc. 

Rails Wanted in Australia. 

Consul Goding writes from Newcastle, New South 
Wales, November 7, 1899: 

There is a great scarcity of steel and iron rails in 
this colony. Should our manufacturers look into the 
matter at once, I believe they could secure a large 
order—perhaps £200,000 worth. The colonial author- 
ities are very anxious to obtain rails, and, I am led 
to think, may consider favorably orders from the 
United States. The Consul desires this notice to 
have the widest circulation possible, as he regards 
this as an excellent opportunity for American man- 
ufacturers. 


Uniforms on the Boston & Maine, 


On the Boston & Maine Railroad the passenger 
trainmen will hereafter receive from the company, 
without charge, two suits of clothes each year, 





tors up to 10,000 h. p. each. Electric locomotives up A New Branch for the Central Railroad of Peru. 


The Peruvian Government has granted a conces- 
sion which is now being carried into effect, for a 
railroad to run from the Central of Peru just west 
of the Gatera summit tunnel, to a place 15 km. 
(9.38 miles) distant, called Cajoncillo, where copper 
mines of considerable importance exist. 


Trafiic Notes. 

Beginning Jan. 8, the Central of New Jersey and 
the Atlantic City (Reading) roads will run a fast 
express train each way daily, except Sunday, be- 
tween New York and Atlantic City. 


The railroads centering in Louisville, Ky., have 
given notice that inward freight will be sent to 
public storehouse after six days. Outward freight 
will not be held for forwarding instructions longer 
than two days. 


It is announced that the Illinois Central, on open- 
ing its new line to Omaha, will, in connection with 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, run through passenger 
trains between Omaha and Minneapolis. It is said 
that this service will be begun Jan. 1, and that the 
distance is 35 miles less than by any other route 
between the cities. 


The Railroad Commissioners of Minnesota have 
granted the petition of the three railroads carrying 
coal from Duluth to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Still- 
water, for an advance in the traiff from 75 cents a 
ton to 90 cents. The roads argued that coal rates 
were too low as compared with those on other com- 
modities, and also that the advance in the cost of 
transportation now necessitates an increase in rates; 
but the Commissioners, in their decision, take occa- 
sion to declare that this last argument is regarded 
by them as not well founded. 


Beginning January 1, the Buffalo Railway Clearing 
House will audit way bills to and from the Pacific 
Coast by two routes. Arrangements have been made 
for through billings, without showing divisions on 
way bills, from Boston and New York to Portland, 
Astoria and other points in Oregon, over the New 
York Central, the Lake Shore, the four lines be- 
tween Chicago and Council Bluffs, the Union Pa- 
cific, the Oregon Short Line, and the Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation Co. Eastbound business will be 
handled in the same way, and way stations on the 
Lake Shore will be included. 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





We are officially informed that the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western has been considering or- 
dering some new locomotives for next summer or 
fall delivery, but that nothing has as yet been done 
about the matter. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works will build 10 At- 
lantic type passenger engines for the State Railroads 
of France. They will have 17% x 26 in. cylinders, 84% 
in. in diam. driving wheels, working steam pressure 
215 lbs.; eight-wheel tenders of 3,600 gals. capacity 
and fitted with water scoops. They will be equipped 
with Westinghouse brakes and will have the same 
general features of construction throughout as the 
10 American type passenger engines delivered last 
summer. It is expected that the engines will be 
delievered early next summer. 


The three mogul freight locomotives ordered a 
short time ago by the Vandalia line from the Pitts- 
burgh Locomotive & Car Works will weigh 144,700 
lbs., with 129,000 lbs. on drivers. They will have 
20x 26 in. cylinders; 56. in. in diam. drivers; ex- 
tended wagon top boilers; steam pressure 190 lbs.; 
318 tubes 2 in. outside diameter and 11 ft. 11 in. long; 
fireboxes, 9 ft. long and 3 ft. 5% in. wide; tank ca- 
pacity, 4,500 gals. of water and 10 tons of coal. They 
will be equipped with Westinghouse brakes, Na- 
tional hollow brake beams, Janney couplers, Sellers 
and Nathan injectors, U. S. Metallic packing, Coale 
mufflers, Leach sanders, and Nathan lubricators. 


The four simple mogul engines which the Sche- 
nectady Locomotive Works are building for the Rut- 
land are for February and March, 1900, delivery. 
They will weigh 120,000 lbs., with 100,500 lbs. on driv- 
ers, and will have 19 in. x 26 in. cylinders, 57 in. 
drivers, wagon top boilers, working steam pressure 
180 lbs., 275 iron tubes; steel fireboxes 78 in. long 
and 33% in. wide; tank capacity for water 4,000 gals. 
and for coal, 10 tons. They will be equipped with 
Westinghouse driver and train brakes, Corning brake 
shoes, Sterlingworth brake beams, Trojan couplers, 
U. S. Metallic piston rod and valve rod packings, 
Coale muffled safety valves, Leach sanding devices, 
Detroit lubricators, Ashcroft gages, Latrobe driving 
wheel tires, Standard tender and truck wheel tires, 
the truck wheel centers being 30 in. in diameter and 
the tender wheel centers 33 in. in diameter. 


Six of the engines being built by the Schenectady 
Locomotive Works for the Boston & Albany will be 
simple eight-wheel locomotives, and the other six, 
compound 10-wheel locomotives. The eight-wheel 
engines will weigh 137,000 lbs., with 87,000 lbs. on 
drivers, will have 20in. x 26 in. cylinders, 75 in. in 
diam. drivers; extended wagon top type boilers, 
working steam pressure 200 lbs., 304 tubes 13 ft. long 
and 2 in. outside diameter; fireboxes, 108% in. long 
and 40 in. wide, of carbon steel; tank capacity for 
water, 5,200 gals., and for coal, 9 tons. The 10-wheel 
engines will weigh 162,000 lbs., with 130,000 lbs. on 
drivers, will have 22 in. and 34 in. « 28 1n. cylinders, 
54. in. in diam. drivers; extended wagon top type 
boilers, working steam pressure 200 Ibs.; 306 charcoal 
iron tubes 14 ft. long and 2 in. outside diameter; 
fireboxes, 108 in. long and 41 in. wide, of Carbon 
steel; tank capacity for water, 5,200 gals., and:for 
coal, nine tons. The eight-wheel engines will have 
Consolidated steam heat equipment and otherwise 
all the engines will be equipped with Westinghouse 


brakes, Diamond S brake shoes, Gould couplers, Star 


headlights, U. S. Metallic piston rod and valve rod 
packings, Star Brass safety valves, Leach sanding 
devices, Detroit lubricators, Star Brass steam gages 
and steel wire centers. 


CAR BUILDING. 








We are reliably informed that the Kansas City, 
Pittsburgh & Gulf is getting prices on about 400 
coal cars of 80,000 lbs. capacity. 


The St. Joseph & Grand Island, which some time 
ago got prices on coal cars, has re-opened the ques- 
bose and will probably order 50 of 80,000 lbs. ca- 
pacity. 
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The Oregon Short Line, to which we have recently 
referred as coming into the market for cars, is get-. 
ting bids on 250 stock cars, some flat cars and some 
cabooses. 





The Jackson & Sharp Co. has received an order 
to build 20 first-class motor and 30 second-class 
trailer cars, some of the latter to be combination 
passenger and baggage cars, for the Société des 
Tramways d’Alexandrie, of Egypt. The order does 
not include the trucks. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. ; 





- ATCHISON, KAN.—The bridge owned by the 
Atchison & Eastern Bridge Co. over the Missouri 
River at this place will be rebuilt. Plans are now 
being considered. N. D. Todd, Superintendent, 
Atchison. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—The Coal & Iron Ry. Co. of 
W. Va., we are told, will need two bridges, each 
about 200 ft. long. 


BARRIE, ONT.—The .Simcoe County Council will 
received bids Jan. 16 for a steel bridge over the Wye 
River at Wyebridge P. O. This structure will be 
considered a trial bridge, and, if not too costly, the 
county will probably do away with all wooden 
bridges, which are quite numerous. Daniel Quinlan, 
Chairman of Roads and Bridges, Simcoe County. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A bridge across Pembroke 
Lake to connect Arctic and Grant Sts. has been pe- 
titioned for. 


CHARLEROI, PA.—The Charleroi & Monessen 
Connecting Ry., incorporated last week, proposes to 
build a bridge across the Monongahela River. Among 
the incorporators are Chas. F. Thompson of the 
Charleroi & West Side Traction Co. 


CHATHAM, ONT.—The County Council of Kent 
has passed a by-law to raise $12,000 to assist in build- 
ing a steel bridge over the River Thames at the 
Moravian site. 


CHESTER, PA.—The Select Council has approved 
the offer of the Baltimore & Ohio to replace the 
Kerlin St. bridge with a new one before July 1, 1900. 


CINCINNATI, O.—A special committee on viaducts 
will consider the removal of the grade crossing of 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at 
Eastern Ave., at or near the bridge over Duck Creek. 


CLAYTON, MO.—The St. Louis County Court are 
again considering the matter of building a $16,000 
pane bridge across the Meramec River at Votaw 

ord. 


CLEVELAND, O.—The Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern is considering building a subway where the 
road crosses Detroit St. in Cleveland, but no plans 
have as yet been made. 

The work to be done in connection with the elimi- 
nation of grade crossings by the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis consists of depressing the 
streets at two or three crossings where overhead 
bridges will be built. 

Chas. P. Salen, City Auditor, will receive bids until 
Jan. 15 for $100,000 bridge bonds. 


DALLAS, ORE.—A bridge across the Columbia 
River in Polk County is reported contemplated. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Council has adopt- 
ed the resolution requiring the Board of Public 
Works to advertise for bids for Jan. 2 for the Bridge 
St. bridge. Estimated cost, $150,000. 


GREENFIELD, MASS.—Clapp & Abercrombie 
have completed plans and specifications to abolish 
ae crossing of an electric railroad at North- 

eld. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Ernest Flagg, architect, 
New York, is preparing drawings for the proposed 
biidge over the Connecticut River at Hartford. 


JACKSON, MISS.—The Gulf & Ship Island RR. 
has let a contract to the Penn Steel Co. for the 125-ft. 
span steel bridge over the Pearl River at this place. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y.—The date for receiving bids 
by the Department of Public Works, Albany, for the 
steel lift-bridge over the Erie Canal at Chapel St. 
has been postponed until Jan. 3. 


L’ORIGNAL, ONT.—Tenders for superstructure of 
a steel bridge over South Nation River at Lemieux, 
on the boundary line between Prescott and Russell, 
will be received by E. Abbot Johnson, Clerk United 
Counties of Prescott and Russell, until Jan. 20. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Council has adopted the 
resolution requiring the New York & Harlem RR. to 
build bridges over its tracks on Park Ave. at 99th, 
100th and 101st Sts. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Carleton County Council has de- 
cided to replace the bridge over the Castor River be- 
tween the townships of Russell and Osgoode by an 
iron structure. 


NEWTON, IA.—The Board of Supervisors of Jasper 
County will receive bids on Jan. 1 for new bridges 
and repairs to old structures during 1900. Joe Horn, 
County Auditor. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—A hearing was given by the 
Railroad Commissioners Dec. 22, on a proposition to 
abolish the grade crossing at Coyle Ave. and Web- 
ster St. on the N. Y., N. H. & H. 


PETERBOROUGH. ONT.—Tenders, addressed to 
George Stewart, County Clerk, will be received up 
to Jan. 23, for a bridge and approach over Chemong 
Lake. Plans may be seen at the office of J. E. Belch- 
er, C. E., this place. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—An appropriation of $150,- 
000 has been made for new bridges. For the com- 
pletion of Gray’s Ferry bridge $100,000 is made in next 
year’s appropriations. The Council’s Committee on 
Surveys, which wil: recommend bridges to be built 
out of the $600,000 to be used for bridges, are con- 
sidering locations for the proposed bridges in the 
Twenty-eighth and Thirty-third wards. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Reports state that a com- 
pany has been formed of North Side capitalists to 
build a bridge about 700 ft. long in the Tenth Ward, 
Allegheny. Thomas M. Latimer of North Avenue is 
said to be interested. 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—The Minneapolis & On- 


tario Bridge Co. has been incorporated with $300,000 
capital to build the international bridge over the 
Rainy River for the Port Arthur, Ontario & Western 
Railroad, now building between Port Arthur and 
Winnipeg. The bridge will be a mile long, and cost 
$200,000. 


RICHMOND, VA.—A bill has been introduced in 
the House to permit Geo. F. Paramore to build a 
bridge across Kings Creek in the County of North- 
ampton. 


SEAFORTH, ONT.—A committee of the County 
Council has recommended that tenders be invited for 
a bridge over the Maitland River on boundary line 
between Morris and West Wawanosh. 


SPERRY, N. D.—The Commissioners of Richland 
County have been petitioned for a bridge over the 
Red River one mile below this place. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The date for receiving bids by 
the Dept. of Public Works, Albany, for the lift-bridge 
over the Erie Canal at Catharine and Almond Sts. 
has been postponed until Jan. 3. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS.—The Chicago & Northwestern 
proposes to build a bridge across the Neshoto River. 


WACO, TEX.—A bridge is suggested by Mayor 
Cc. C. McCulloch across the Brazos River to Hast 
Waco. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A bill was introduced in 
the Senate Dec. 20 for the Pennsylvania RR. to do 
away with the grade crossings in Washington. The 
bill provides for both elevation and depression of 
tracks. It also provides for the abandonment of 
the Long Bridge across the Potomac River from the 
District to Virginia. 


WATERVILLE, CONN.—A survey has been made 
for a suspension bridge across the Kennebec River 
from Temple St. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—The City Engineer has been 
instructed to furnish an estimate for a bridge over 
the Red River at St. Johns Ave. 


Other Structures. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Henderson Steel Mill 
at North Birmingham, sold some time ago to the 
Union Steel & Chain Co., will be rebuilt, reports 
state, at an early date. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The Big Four has adopted 
plans for remodeling the station at Bloomington. 


BRADDOCK, PA.—The Braddock Machine & Mfg. 
Co., Henry Stanyon, General Manager, will build a 
plant consisting of charging room, foundry, ma- 
chine shop and cleaning room, 160 x 374 ft., served by 
15, 20 and 30-ton cranes. The contract for the plant 
complete has been given to the Pittsburgh Bridge 
Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—A Buffalo report states that 
capitalists have bought for $700,000 Squaw Island, in 
the Niagara River below Buffalo, on which it is pro- 
posed to build steel works. Warehouses and docks 
will also be built. 

The Common Council has approved the proposition 
to grant the Hamburg Canal property to Michael J. 
Burke in consideration of his agreeing to build there- 
on a union station at a cost of not less than $1,500,000, 
to be used by all railroad companies now or here- 
after running into this city, without discrimination 
and upon fair and equitable terms. The site upon 
which the station is to be built is bounded by Main, 
Washington and Scott streets and the lands of the 
New York Central. The station must be ready for 
occupation within two.years after the formal trans- 
fer of the property is made. It does not appear that 
the railroads have been consulted in connection with 
this enterprise. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Reports state that the [Illinois 
Car & Equipment Co. of Chicago proposes to build 
an addition to their plant at Hewewisch. Prelimi- 
nary plans have been prepared. 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—The Southern and Atlantic 
Coast Line will build a union station about 540 ft. 
long, at a cost of about $100,000. 


DUBUQUE, IA.—The car shops of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul at Dubuque were destroyed 
by fire Dec. 21. The loss is about $100,000. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND.—The Emlyn Iron Works 
Co., recently organized, has accepted an offer of land 
made by the city of East Chicago to build its plant 
at this place. It is stated the new buildings will 
cost $1,250,000. Work will soon be begun. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—The Texas & Pacific Ry. 
Co. will have plans and specifications made for a 
new freight depot at this place. It will be about 
600 ft. long and two stories high. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—The Harrow Spring Co. 
wil! build a rolling mill adjoining the present plant. 


MIDDLESBORO, KY.—Work will soon be begun 
on the open hearth plant of the Virginia Iron, Coal 
& Coke Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—A 20-story office building will 
be built at Nos. 42-58 Exchange Place, and 25-33 
Broad St., by Peter J. Merrick. The estimated cost 
is $4,000,000. Robert Maynicke is the architect. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—A large addition will be made 
to the present machine shop of the Fisher Foundry 
& Machine Co. in the South Side. The new building 
will be of iron and steel construction and about 75 
x 150 ft. The Bullock Electric Mfg. Co. and the 
General Electric Co. will supply the electrical equip- 
ment. 


QUEBEC, QUE.—Chapman & Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
are reported to have a contract from the Great 
Northern for a 1,000,000-bughel elevator to be built 
at Quebuec, and cost $250,080. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—We are told that the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh is planning to build addi- 
tional shops at some point on the main line. Several 
sites have been proposed. There is no truth in the 
report that the Lincoln Park shops will be removed. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Reports state that the Ameri- 
can Hoist & Derrick Co. is about to build a steel 
casting plant at St. Paul. 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Reports state that the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford will establish a freight 
— at Stamford and build large docks and build- 
ngs. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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Dividends. 

Canada Southern.—Semi-annual, 1 per cent., pay- 
able Feb. 1. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—Quar- 
terly, 1% per cent., payable Jan. 20. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—Semi-annual, 344 
per cent., payable Dec. 20. 

Michigan Central.—Semi-annual, 1 per cent., pay- 
able Jan. 29. 

New York Central & Hudson River.—Quarterly, 1% 
per cent., payable Jan. 15. 

Rio Grande Western.—Quarterly, $1.25 per share, pay- 


able Feb. 1. 





Meetings and conventions of railroad associations 
and technical societies will be held as follows: 


American Society of Civil Engineers.—Meets at the 
house of the Society, 220 W. 57th St., New York 
City, on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month, at 8 p. m. C. W. Hunt, Secretary, 220 W. 
57th St., N. Y. City. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers.—Meets 
at 12 W. 31st St., New York City, on the first 
Tuesday of each month from October to June, 
except December. F. R. Hutton, Secretary. 

Association of Engineers of Virginia.—Holds its for- 
mal meetings on the third Wednesday of each 
month from September to May, inclusive, at 710 
Terry Building, Roanoke, at 5 p. m. 

Boston Society of Civil Engineers.—Meets at 715 Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, on the third Wednesday in 
each month, at 7.30 p. m. S. E. Tinkham, Secre- 
tary, City Hall, Boston. 

Canadian Society of Civil Engineers.—Meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield St., Montreal, P. Q., every 
alternate Thursday at 8 p. m. 

Central Railway Club.—Meets at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the second Friday of January, 
March, May, September and November, at 10 a. 
m. Harry D. Vought, Secretary, 114 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City. 

Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland.—Meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the sec- 
ond Tuesday in each month at 8 p. m. Semi- 
monthly meetings are held on the fourth Tuesday 
of each month. Arthur A. Skeels, Secretary. 

Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul.—Meets on the 
first Monday of each month except June, July, 
August and September. 

Denver Society of Civil Engineers.—Meets at 36 Ja- 
cobson Bldg., Denver, Colo., on the second Tues- 
day of each month except June, July, August 
and September. W. B. Lawson, Secretary. 

Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati.—Meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, 25 East Eighth St., on the 
third Tuesday of each month, excepting July and 
August, at 6.30 p. m. J. F. Wilson, Secretary, 
P. O. Box 333, Cincinnati, O. 

Engineers’ Club of Columbus (0O.)—Meets at 12% 
North High St. on the first and third Saturdays 
from September to June. H. M. Gates, 12% N. 
High St., Secretary, Columbus, O. 

Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis.—Meets in the Public 
Library Building, Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. H. E. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 1620 S. E. Fourth St., Minneapolis. 

Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia.—Meets at the house 
of the Club, 1122 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
on the first and third Saturdays of each month 
at 8 p. m., except during July and August. L. F. 
Rondinella, Secretary. 

Engineers’ Club of St. Louis.—Meets in the Missouri 
Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth St 
and Lucas Place, St. Louis, on the first and third 
Wednesdays in each month. Richard McCulloch, 
Secretary, 240 N. Spring Ave., St. Louis. 

Engineering Association of the South.—Meets in the 
Berry Block, Nashville, Tenn., on the second 
Thursday of each month. H. M. Jones, Secre- 
tary, 1000 Broad St., Nashville. 

Engineers’ Society of Western New York.—Holds 
regular meetings on the first Monday in each 
month, except in the months of July and August, 
at the Buffalo Library Building. H. J. Marsh, 
Secretary. 

Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania.—Meets 
at 410 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., on the third 
Tuesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. R. A. Fes- 
senden, Secretary. 

Franklin Institute.—Meets at 8 p. m. on the third 
Wednesday of each month, except July and Au- 
gust, at 15 S. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. 
H. Wahl, Secretary. 

Locomotive Foremen’s Club.—Meets every second 
Tuesday in the club room of the Correspondence 
School of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, 335 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Louisiana Enginering Society.—Meets on the second 
Monday of each month at 8 p. m., at 712 Union 
St., New Orleans, La. J. F. Coleman, Secretary. 

Montana Society of Civil Engineers.—Meets in Butte, 
Mont., on the third Saturday in each month at 
7.30 p.m. A. S. Hovey, Secretary. 

New England Railroad Club.—Meets at Pierce Hall, 
Copley Square. Boston, Mass., on the second 
Tuesday of each month. Edward L. Janes, Sec- 
retary, P. O. Box 1158, Boston, Mass. 

New York Railroad Club.—Meets at 12 W. 3l1st St., 
New York City, on the third Thursday in each 
month at 8 p. m., excepting June, July and Au- 
gust. W. W. Wheatley, Sécretary, 168 Montague 
St., Brooklyn. 

Northwest Railway Club.—Meets on the first Tues- 
day after the second Monday in each month at 8 
p. m., the place of meeting alternating between 
the West Hotel, Minneapolis, and the Ryan Hotel. 
St. Paul. T. A. Foque, Secretary, “Soo Line,” 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Northwest Track & Bridge Association.—Meets at 
the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, Sep- 
tember and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

Railway Signaling Club.—Meets on the second Tues- 
day of January, March, May, September and No- 
vember. C. O. Tilton, Secretary, C., M. & St. P. 
Ry., West Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Louis Railway Club.—Holds its regular meeting 
on the second Friday of each month at 3 p. m, 
H. H. Roberts, Secretary, 512 Commercial Bldg., 
St. Louis. 

Southern and Southwestern Railway Club.—Meets at 
the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the second 
Thursday in January, April, August and Novem- 
ber. 8S. A. Charpiot, Secretary, Savannah, Ge. 
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Technical Society of the Pacific Coast.—Meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 
Market St., San Francisco, Cal., on the first 
Friday in each month, at 8 p. m. Otto Von Gel- 
dern, Secretary. 

Texas Railway Club.—Meets on the third Mondays 
of February and August, at place and time chosen 
at the previous meeting. The next meeting will 
be held in Austin, Tex., in February, 1900. T. H. 
Osborne, Secretary, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Western Foundrymen’s Association.—Meets in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on the third 
Wednesday of each month. A. Sorge, Jr., 1533 
Marquette Building, Chicago, is Secretary. 

Western Rallway Club.—Meets on the third Tuesday 
of each month except June, July and August, in 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Ill. J. W. Taylor, 
Secretary, 667 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 

Western Society of Engineers.—Meets in the Club 
rooms in the Monadnock Block, Chicago, III, on 
the first Wednesday of each month, except in 
January. Special meetings are held on the third 
Wednesday of each month. Nelson L. Litten, 
Secretary. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The third Junior meeting for the winter will be 
held at the house of the Society, 12 West 31st St., 
New York, on Tuesday evening, Jan. 2. Col. K. D. 
Meier will present a paper on “The Present Status 
of the Diesel Motor,’ which will be illustrated by 
lantern slides. A discussion will follow the paper. 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

The 138th meeting was held simultaneously on 
Wednesday evening of this week in New York and in 
Chicago. A communication was presented by Mr. H. 
H. Wait, of Chicago, in discussion of Prof. Robb’s 
paper of Sept. 27 last on “Cost of Arc Lighting.”’ The 
paper of the evening was presented by Capt. George 
O. Squier, of Washington, D. C., on “An American- 
Pacific Cable.’’ Nineteen members were elected to 
membership at this meeting. 


Western Railway Club. 

A meeting of the Western Railway Club was held 
Tuesday afternoon, December 19, at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago. Mr. Paul Synnestvedt, patent at- 
torney, Chicago, presented a paper entitled ‘‘Pat- 
ents: What They are Not.” The principal point 
which he brought out was that a patent does not 
grant the right to make, use or sell an invention, 
but only the right to prevent others from doing so. 
Because of this it is possible for one man to hold 
a broad or generic patent on an invention while an- 
other may patent an improvement; but the second 
man is prevented from making use of his improve- 
ment without the consent of the first man, while in 
the same way the first one cannot use the improve- 
ment. It is held that if this were not so, the value 
of the first broad patent would be destroyed as soon 
as anyone patented an improvement on it. 

The M. C. B. Knuckle Slot. 

The topical discussion was probably of more gen- 
eral interest. The subject was the advisability of 
closing, the pin hole and link slot in the M. C. B. 
knuckle, and the discussion was opened by Mr. J. 
W.-Luttrell, Master Mechanic of the Illinois Central. 
Of course, it is recognized that these knuckle open- 
ings cannot be closed on cars used in general in- 
terchange until after the expiration of the time set 
for replacing link-and-pin couplers, but several roads 
have already commenced the use of solid knuckles 
on cars which are always run together on the home 
road. Possibly in another year this practice can be 
considerably extended. 

Mr. Luttrell found from an inspection of 200 
knuckles taken at random from the scrap pile that 
60 per cent. had failed through the hole provided for 
the link pin and 11 per cent. failed through the link 
slot; or 71 per cent. of the 200 failures was due to 
weakness caused by the pin hole and link slot. Also 
during the year ending June 30 last, the Illinois Cen- 
tral had 31,997 freight cars fitted with M. C. B. coup- 
lers and during that time 5,768 knuckles were broken, 
or 9 per cent. of the total number in use. Assuming 
that 71 per cent. of the knuckle failures was due to 
the openings in question, it would follow that 6.4 
per cent. of all the knuckles in use on the Illinois 
Central fails annually from this cause; and if the 
same proportion holds for other roads, about 166,400 
knuckles a year for all railroads in this country. At 
the average price of $1.65 each the possible gross 
saving would be about $274,560 a year. Making the 
knuckles solid would increase the weight about 9% 
Ibs. and the cost about 38 cents each, so that this ad- 
ditional amount would be lost annually on those 
knuckles which failed from other causes; that is, on 
about 2.6 per cent. of all knuckles in use, or about 
67,600 knuckles. This would amount to about $25,688 
a year for all roads, making the net annual saving 
about $248,872 by closing the pin hole and link slot. 

It was also pointed out that in addition to this the 
life of the knuckle would be materially increased. 
At present the wearing surface is about 17.5 sq. in., 
and with the pin hole and link slot closed it would 
be about 22% sq. in., an increase of 28 per cent. In 
turn this would reduce the number of break-in-twos 
caused by worn knuckles by about 28 per cent. 

The subsequent discussion by the Club brought 
out several additional points. That with solid 
knuckles the molding has to be more carefully done 
to get sound castings, and it will not do simply to 
close these openings in the pattern; increased shrink- 
age must be provided for. Also, there are numerous 
business and shop tracks about Chicago with curves 


so sharp that cars with M. C. B. couplers cannot be 
coupled on them; others have such bad curves that 
close coupled cars cannot even be hauled over them. 
In such cases, heretofore, it has been customary to 


use link-and-pin connections between the automatic 
couplers. With the knuckle openings closed it will 
of course be necessary to provide some form of 
coupling to take the place of the link, and several 
members made suggestions along that line. The 
problem would seem to be a simple one, and the 
consensus of opinion was that the knuckle opening 
should be done away with as soon as possible. 


PERSONAL. 
(For other personal mention see Elections and 
Appointments. ) 





Mr. H. Wynne, for the last ten years on the 
Highland Railway of Scotland, has been appointed 
Chief Signal and Electrical Engineer of the Gov- 
ernment Railroads of New Zealand. 


—Mr. John C. O’Neil, a well-known railroad con- 
tractor of Canada, died at Port Arthur December 
22d. He had been contractor for different sections 
of many of the roads of the Dominion. 


—James D. Taylor, the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Wagner Palace Car Company and a son-in-law 
of the founder of the company, committed suicide 
at the Grafton Hotel in Washington, December 21st. 


—Mr. Frederick Snare has resigned as Second 
Vice-President of the A. & P. Roberts Company, 
Pencoyd Iron Works, to become a partner with W. 
G. Triest, C. E., under the name of Snare & Triest, 
offices at 88 Cortlandt St., New York, to continue 
the business established by Mr. Triest as Contract- 
ing Engineer. 


—Mr. Wm. R. Hill on December 26th was appointed 
Chief Engineer of the Croton Aqueduct System to 
succeed Mr. Alphonse Fteley. Mr. Hill was born in 
New York City forty-five years ago, and has just 
completed the construction of the Syracuse Water 
System, of which he assumed charge in 1888. He is 
Vice-President of the American Water Works As- 
sociation. 


—Mr. J. A. S. Reed, who was General Passenger 
Agent of the Lehigh Valley at Chicago until about 
one year ago, died at his home in that city Dec. 
18, aged 67, after being in ill health for several 
months. Mr. Reed was born in Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1832, and began railroad work when 17 years old. 
He went to Chicago in 1864 as General Agent of the 
Hannibal & St. Joe and was later General Agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and of the 
Union Pacific, and went to the Lehigh Valley in 
the same position about 1890, resigning after eight 
years’ service on account of failing health. 


—Mr. John E. Blunt has been appointed Consult- 
ing Engineer of the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way. He was born at Brainerd, Tenn., Dec. 25, 1835. 
He entered railroad service in 1852 as rodman on the 
Memphis & Charleston road; from 1855 to 1858 he was 
assistant engineer of this road and from 1860 to 
1862 Chief Engineer Georgia Air Line Railway, and 
in 1864 assistant engineer Galena: Division Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway. He then became Chief En- 
gineer Winona & St. Peter and Dakota Central divi- 
sions of the same road, and in November, 1888, was 
appointed Chief Engineer of the Chicago & North- 
western system, which office he has held to this 
time. 


—Colonel Samuel R. Johnston died last Sunday at 
his home in East Orange, N. J. He was born in Fair- 
fax County, Va., 66 years ago and was of distin- 
guished descent. He was by profession a civil en- 
gineer and entered the Confederate service at the 
beginning of the war and served with credit, having 
been at one time on the staff of General Robert E. 
Lee. After the war he entered the service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, where he remained until 
1886, when he went to the Erie, serving that company 
for nine years as General Roadmaster. He retired 
from active service about three years ago because of 
failing health. 


—Mr. R. H. Aishton, who was recently promoted 
from Superintendent of the Iowa Division of the 
Chicago & Northwestern to General Superintendent, 
was born in 1860 at Evanston, Ill., and since 1878 
has been in the service of the Northwestern. Until 
1885 he was in the Civil Engineering Department in 
various subordinate positions, when he was made 
Assistant Engineer of the Iowa Division, which of- 
fice he held for two years, and the office of Assistant 
Superintendent of Bridges and Buildings for the suc- 
ceeding two years. In 1891 he left the Iowa Division 
to become Division Engineer of the Northern Iowa 
Division, being made Assistant Superintendent in 
1894 and Superintendent in 1896. In 1898 he returned 
to the Iowa Division as Superintendent. 


—Mr. Avery Turner, appointed Superintendent of 
the Chicago Division of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway System on Dec. 15, has been con- 
nected with the Atchison for 25 years. He was born 
in Quincy, Ill., March 8, 1851, and obtained his first 
railroad experience with the old Quincy, Missouri & 
Pacific Railroad in 1871; the two following years he 
spent with the Atlantic & Great Western, now a 
part of the Erie system. With the Atchison he served 
in the engineering department at Granada, then as 
Yardmaster, in charge of construction work, as 
Trainmaster on the Western Division and Assistant 
Superintendent at Newton. On Jan. 1, 1888, he was 
advanced to the superintendency of the Southern Di- 
vision, was thence transferred to the Middle Divi- 
sion, and in 1897 was made Assistant General Super- 
intendent, which office was abolished at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


—His two months’ rest not having restored his 
strength, Mr. Alphonse Fteley has been obliged to 
definitely resign the Chief Engineership of the New 
York Aqueduct Commission. Throughout his eleven 
years’ occupancy of this office and the five preceding 
years during which he was Principal Assistant Engi- 
neer and Consulting Engineer, Mr. Fteley has been 
the controlling influence in planning the general de- 
sign and carrying out the detail of the improved 
system that supplies water to New York. Mr. Fte- 
ley’s career has also included the Presidency of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers; this office he 
occupied for one term, beginning with January, 1898. 
He was born in Paris, France, in April, 1837, and 
entered his profession through service in several en- 
gineering offices in Europe. He came to the United 
States in 1865 and in the next five years had a variety 
of engineering practice, civil, hydraulic and mechan- 
ical, having been for a portion of that time assistant 
to the late William E. Worthen, Past President of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. In 1873 Mr. 
Fteley became Resident” Engineer in charge of the 
investigation and construction of the Sudbury River 
Water Works System in Boston. While in this ca- 
pacity he contributed to the Transactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers the results of 
extended and valuable gaging made by him to de- 
termine the flow of water in brick conduits. In 1880 
he became Chief Assistant Engineer of Boston, which 
office he retained until coming to the Aqueduct Com- 
mission of New York. ° 


—Mr. John M. Whitman, whose promotion from 
General Manager to Fourth Vice-President of the 
Chicago & Northwestern took effect on Nov. 30, as 
we noted at the time, has been connected with that 


road since 188@, and has been General Manager since 
1887. Mr. Whitman is one of the best known and 
most respected of the railroad men holding promi- 
nent positions on important roads. In his new po- 
sition, which is also a new one on his road, he has 
charge of the construction of branch lines and pro- 
prietary lines,/of the work of general improvements 
to the property of the company, and of the develop- 
ment of its coal properties. 

Mr. Whitman was born at Elbridge, N. Y., in 1837, 
and his first railroad work was in civil engineering 
and began in 
1856, when he be- 
came a rodman 
on the Illinois 
Central Railroad. 
In 1858 he was en- 
gaged on con- 
struction workin 
the enlargement 
of the Erie Canal, 
where he re- 
mained until 
1860, when he was 
made Engineer in 
Charge of Con- 
struction of the 
Brunswick & 
Albany Railroad, 
continuing in 
that work until 
1865. In 1866 and 
1867 he was Engi- 
neer in Charge of 
Construction of 
the Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, and from 1867 to 1869 he carried out the 
work of deepening the Illinois & Michigan Canal. 
From 1869 to 1871 he was in charge of the building 
of the Iowa Midland Railway; from 1872 to 1876 he 
was Engineer and Superintendent of the Chicago & 
Pacific Railway, and from 1876 to 1880, Receiver and 
Superintendent of that road. In June, 1880, he went 
to the Chicago & North-Western as Superintendent 
of the Iowa Division. From February, 1883, to Au- 
gust, 1887, he was General Superintendent of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, and on Aug. 1, 
1887, became General Manager of the Chicago & 
North-Western. 

In the forty-three years during which he has 
worked his way up through all grades of railroad 
service, Mr. Whitman has been brought into close 
contact with all sorts and conditions of men, and 
it seems almost needless for us to say that he has 
won for himself the good will and esteem of all 
classes of the men who have served under and with 
him. Something of the force and energy of his 
character may be read in the portrait which accom- 
panies this brief sketch. 





—To have achieved success as a physician, as an 
engineer, as a railroad executive, and as a partner in 
the largest establishment of its kind in the world, 
to have been wise and liberal in charity, to have won 
the affection of members of his family, associates 
and employees alike, to have remained serene and 
cheerful knowing that he might die of a disease of 
the heart any moment for 40 years—this is an inade- 
quate summary of the life of Dr. Edward Higginson 
Williams, who died December 21 in his 76th year at 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Of the family from which he sprung were “the 
father of the town” of Rutland, Vt., the founder of 
its first newspaper, builders of the roads that still 
endure along the Connecticut and Queche rivers, a 
Probate Judge of Hartford, members of the Vermont 
Senate and House of Representatives. Edward Hig- 
ginson Williams was born at Woodstock, June 1, 
1824. A taste for mathematics and the desire to 
become an engineer led to preparation for this voca- 
tion under Hosea Doton and his uncle, Dr. Geo. 
P. Williams, now a professor in the University 
of Michigan. A severe attack of asthma seeming to 
forbid the active life of an engineer, he entered the 
Vermont Medical College, of which his father was 
Dean, graduating in 1846. He practiced medicine for 
five years at Proctorsville, but despite success never 
took kindly to the profession. His constant injunc- 
tion to his patients was, ‘‘Now, you are doing very 
well; be sure not to take any medicine.” Perhaps 
his last case was that of a workman in a quarry 
who had had a tamping bar blown through his head, 
but who lived for many years afterward without im- 
pairment of his faculties. 

In 1851, complete recovery from asthma left Dr. 
Williams free to follow his early ambition and he 
became assistant engineer and then engineer in 
charge of construction of the road from Caughna- 
waga to Plattsburgh, Vt. In 1854 he became as- 
sistant to the Superintendent of the Michigan 
Southern and Northern Indiana railroad at Adrian, 
Mich. From 1856 to 1858 he was Division Superin- 
tendent at La Porte, Ind., then Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the 
Milwaukee & 
Mississippi at 
Janesville, Wis. 
From 1859 to 1864 
he was Assistant 
Superintendent 
of the Galena & 
Chicago Union 
and Superintend- 
ent of the divi- 
sion of the Chi- 
cago & Northern 
from Chicago to 
the Mississippi 
River. From 1865 
to 1870 he was 
Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintend- 
ent and General 
Superintendent 
of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 
This position he 
left to become 
a partner in the 
firm of Burpham, Parry, Williams & Co., owning 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. In the interests of 
this firm Dr. Williams traveled very extensively and 
sold locomotives in Russia, Central and South Amer- 
ica, Australia and Japan. 

In 1861 he was made an honorary alumnus of the 
University of Vermont Medical College, his name be- 
ing the fourth of his family on this roll. In 1876 he 
was elected a member of the Royal Academy of 
Sweden and created a knight of the order of the 
North Star, In 1879 he was commissioner for the 
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United States at the exposition at Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

Upon the site of his old home in Woodstock, Dr. 
Williams built the Norman-Williams Public Library 
and endowed it. He presented a memorial building 
to the University of Vermont; Williams Hall and a 
16-in. equatorial telescope to Carlton College in Min- 
nesota. 

In 1848, Dr. Williams was married to Cornelia 
Bailey, who is remembered as a woman of sweetness 
and simplicity, dressing with Quaker-like plainness. 
She died about 20 years ago, leaving two children, 
Mrs. William F. Dreer and Prof. Edward H. Will- 
iams, Jr., of Lehigh University, who are both living. 
One of his boyhood friends says: “I never knew of 
anyone who was at all acquainted with Dr. Williams 
who did not love him, and this is as true of his em- 
ployees as it is of his associates.” 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern.—At a meeting of 
the stockholders held Dec. 22, the following Direc- 
tore were elected: William Salomon, Otto Kahn 
and Charles Steele, New York; John K. Cowen, 
Baltimore, and J. G. Schmidlapp, Cincinnati; H. 
Clay Pierce, St. Louis. Edward H. Movius was 
elected Assistant Secretary. G. H. Groce has been 
appointed Division Superintendent, with headquar- 
ters at Flora, Ill., succeeding J. S. Mills, trans- 
ferred. E. R. Scoville has been appointed Super- 
intendent of Telegraph, succeeding Mr. Groce. 


Canada Southern (Michigan Central).—F. W. Van- 
derbilt has been elected a Director, succeeding 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. Charles F. Cox has been 
elected President; Edward A. Wickes succeeds 
Mr. Cox as Vice-President, and F. Middlebrook was 
elected Treasurer. 


Carolina & Northwestern.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders held at Gastonia, N. C., Wm. A.-Bar- 
ber was elected President. The following officers 
have been appointed: L. T. Nichols, General Man- 
ager, and J. H. Marion, General Counsel, with 
headquarters at Chester, S. C. E. F. Reid has 
been appointed Auditor, with headquarters at 
Chester, S. C. 


Chicago & Alton.—J. Charlton, General Passenger 
Agent, J. H. Wood, General Manager’s Assistant, 
and A. V. Hartwell, Purchasing Agent, have re- 
signed. Effective Dec. 31. R. D. Yoakum has been 
appointed Assistant General Freight Agent at St. 
Louis, Mo., succeeding Geo. S. Tyler, resigned. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—J. F. Rodenbaugh has 
been appointed Division Engineer of the Iowa Di- 
vision, with headquarters at Boone, Ia. 

J. E. Blunt, heretofore Chief Engineer, has been 
appointed Consulting Engineer and Edward C. Car- 
ter, heretofore Principal Assistant Engineer, has 
been apointed Chief Engineer, succeeding Mr. 
Blunt. 


Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf.—We are officially in- 
formed that there is no truth whatever in the 
persistent rumors regarding the appointment of 
S. W. Fordyce as General Manager of the C., O. 
& G. 


Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern.—L. F. 
Berry has been appointed General Freight and 
Passenger Agent, with headquarters at Davenport, 
Ia. Effective Dec. 18. 


Delaware & Hudson.—Archibald Buchanan has been 
appointed Master Mechanic, with headquarters at 
Green Island, N. Y. Effective Jan. 1. 


Iowa Central.—Thomas E. Clarke, heretofore Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Mineapolis & St. Louis, 
has been appointed General Manager of the I. C. 
and will have headquarters at Marshaltown, Ia,, 
after Jan. 1. It is understood that J. N. Tittemore 
will be made General Traffic Manager, with office 
at Marshaltown. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—S. Rockwell, 
hitherto Engineer of the Michigan Southern Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Toledo, O., is now Prin- 
cipal Assistant Engineer, with jurisdiction over 
the whole of the Company’s line. His office is now 
at Cleveland. E. D. Wileman goes to Cleveland 
with Mr. Rockwell with the title of Signal Engi- 
neer and similar jurisdiction. W. S. Webb has been 
elected a Director, succeeding Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, deceased. 

J. O. Bradeen has been appointed Division Master 
Mechanic, with headquarters at Elkhart, Ind., suc- 
ceeding W. L. Gilmore, resigned. 


Michigan Central—H. McK. Twombly has been 
elected a Director, succeeding Cornelius Vander- 
bilt. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—E. M. Collins has been 
appointed Secretary to the Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager. 


Missouri Pacific—W. C. Stith, heretofore General 
Freight Agent, has been appointed Freight Traffic 
Manager and J. C. Lincoln, heretofore First As- 
sistant General Freight Agent, has been appoint- 
ed General Freight Agent of the M. P., and the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, succeeding 
Mr. Stith. Effective Dec. 18. The position of First 
Assistant General Freight Agent is abolished. 


Newburgh, Dutchess & Connecticut.—W. J. Duane 
has been elected Director. 


St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado.—At a meeting 
of the stockholders held Dec. 14, the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, John Scullin; Chair- 
man, D. R. Francis, and General Council, J. H. 
Overall. The following Directors were also elect- 
ed: John Scullin, D. R. Francis, J. D. P. Francis, 
Harry Francis, Wm. P. Kennett and Chas. Gilbert, 
all of St. Louis; A. J. Tullock of Leavenworth and 
C. S. Gleed of Topeka. (See RR. News Column.) 


St. Louis Southwestern.—E. J. Nichols is Assistant 
Engineer at Pine Bluff, Ark. 


San Diego, Cuyamaca & Eastern.—E. S. Babcock has 
been elected President, succeeding H. Ingle. G. B. 
Grow and A. E. Babcock were elected Directors, 
succeeding J. Ingle and J. E. Fishburne, resigned. 


Seaboard Air Line.—B. F. Black has been appointed 
Soliciting Freight Agent, with headquarters at 371 
Broadway, New York, succeeding S. E. P. Davis, 
resigned. Effective Jan. 1. 


Southern.—C. L. Ewing, heretofore Superintendent 
of the Anniston Division, has been appointed Su- 
perintendent of the Knoxville Division, succeeding 
F. K. Huger, resigned. 


United Counties.—Frank D. White has been elected 
Viee-President, with headquarters at St. Hya- 
cinthe, Que., succeeding L. F. Morison, resigned. 
Mr. White and H. A. Hodge were elected Direc- 
tors, succeeding J. R. Brillon and L. P. Brodeur, 
resigned. 


Virginia & Southwestern.—J. M. Fitzgerald, Assist- 
ant to General Manager, has resigned. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 
New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





ARIZONA ROADS.—An officer of the Gila Valley, 
Globe & Northern writes that there is no founda- 
tion for the report that the Southern Pacific and his 
company are to build a railroad, as reported, from 
Globe, Ariz., northwest to Williams and Flagstaff. 
(Nov. 17, p. 800.) 


ARKANSAS WESTERN.— The Arkansas State 
Board on Dec. 15 granted incorporation to this com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $200,000, to build its 
proposed line from Howe, I. T., on the Kansas City, 
Pittsburgh & Gulf, and the Choctaw, Oklahoma & 
Gulf, to run southeast about 36 miles to Waldron, 
Ark. C. C. Godman is President, and L. C. Torrence, 
Vice-President, both of Fort Smith, Ark. It is stated 
that locating surveys have been filed with the Sec- 
retary of State, and that active building will be 
begun not later than Jan. 1. The main offices are 
at Waldron. (Nov. 24, p. 818.) 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—The city of 
San Bernardino, Cal., has granted the Southern Cali- 
fornia line right of way across certain streets and 
alleys in that city. 


ATLANTA & ALABAMA.—The Georgia Secretary 
of State has granted a renewal of the charter of this 
company for 50 years. The original charter was 
granted by the Legislature in 1886, and permits the 
building of the road from Atlanta, Ga., southwest 
into Randolph County, Ala. It is stated that 15 
miles have been built in Alabama. W. A. Handley 
is President, and L. E. O’Keefe of Atlanta, Ga., Sec- 
retary. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—The Cleveland Terminal 
& Valley is reported making surveys for an exten- 
sion from Valley Junction, O., to run southwest 
through Canal Dover to Newark, on the main line 
of the B. & O. Freight has heretofore been taken 
over the Cleveland & Marietta line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Co., but this arrangement terminates Jan. 1. 

Maps have been filed in the County Clerk’s office 
at Clarksburg, W. Va., for an extension of the Mo- 
nongahela River line from Enterprise, W. Va., north- 
west about 15 miles up Bingamon Creek via Wyatt 
to Smithfield, to connect with the new West Vir- 
ginia Short Line now building. 


BELLEFONTAINE, CANTON & LIMA. — This 
company was incorprated in Ohio Dec. 19, with a 
capital stock of $100,000, to build a railroad from 
Bellefontaine northwest about 35 miles to Lima. The 
incorporators are: Wm. H. Miller, Frank Beverly 
Williams, Robert G. Ferguson, Reid Dunlap, J. K. 
Pierson and O. W. Williams. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA ROADS.—Messrs. Bodwell 
& Duff of Victoria have given notice of intention to 
make application at the coming session of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Legislature for a charter to build from 
a point near the outlet of Kamloops Lake, to run 
north to the mouth of Quesnelle River. (Dec. 23, 
1898, p. 923. ) 


BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA.—An officer writes 
that nothing is yet decided as to the reported ex- 
tension from Cross Fork, Pa., south to coal lands 
of Mann & Kintzing. 

Contracts are let, according to report, for the pro- 
posed line from Wharton, Pa., to Sinnemahoning, and 
the work is to be begun about Jan. 1. (Dec. 15, p. 
871.) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—At a meeting of delegates 
of 24 cities, towns and villages along the proposed 
extension of the Guelph Junction line, it was stated 
that these towns and villages could be depended up- 
on to grant bonuses. A committee was formed with 
Mayor Nelson of Guelph, Ont., as chairman, to carry 
out the plans. The line, which now runs from Camp- 
bellville on the main line west to Guelph, 16 miles, 
is to be extended about 90 miles further west to 
Goderich on Lake Huron. It is stated that the 
Canadian Government will grant a subsidy. 


CANSO & LOUISBURG.—Colonel Alton, General 
Manager, is reported to have concluded arrange- 
ments with a New York firm of contractors for 
building the entire line from Port Hawkesbury, 
= S., ee with a branch at Arichat. (May 

‘Ee 3 : 


CENTRAL VERMONT.—The Stanstead, Shefford 
& Chambly Co., according to report, is considering 
the extension of this line southeast about 40 miles 
to Coaticook, Que., on the Grand Trunk. 


CHARLEROI & MONESSEN CONNECTING.— 
This company was incorporated in Pennsylvania 
Dec. 21, with a capital stock of $50,000, to build a 
railroad four miles long from Charleroi, on the Penn- 
sylvania, across the Monongahela River, to Mones- 
sen on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. The directors 
are: Charles F. Thompson (President), Jesse K. 
Johnston, John C. McKean, Charles Potter, W. I. 
Berryman, of Charleroi; John A. Irwin and F. J. Hill 
of Pittsburgh. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHI0O.—Contracts are reported 
—s 7 extensive additions to the yards at Handley, 
o Va. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN. — Preliminary 
work is completed for the new second track at Ames, 
Ia., and work will be begun as early in the spring as 
the weather permits. The tracks are to be raised 
14 ft. on the bottoms east of Ames, and about 12 ft. 
on those west of the city. (Nov. 10, p. 787.) 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY.—Surveys 
are reported in progress for changes of grade on the 
Hamilton & St. Joseph line between Cameron, Mo., 
and Kansas City, which would lesson the distance 
by about nine miles. 

With reference to the rumored extension from To- 


luca, Mont., southwest to Cody, Wyo., an officer 
writes that the company has no plans in that di- 
rection at present. (Dec. 8, p. 853.) 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL.—Track 
laying is entirely completed on the extension from 
Fonda, Ia., north 43.9 miles to Spencer. No ballast- 
ing will be done this winter. (Nov. 24, p. 818.) 


COAL & IRON.—The line of this proposed com- 
pany is from Hlkins, W. Va., south about 43 miles 
to connect with the line now building by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio to the forks of Greenbrier River. Con- 
tracts will probably be let in the spring of 1900. 
The work will be ordinary mountain, with a maxi- 
mum grade of 2 per cent. and a maximum curvature 
of 12°. There will be two bridges of about 200 ft. 
each. (Dec. 15, p. 871.) H. G. Davis of 1725 I St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., is President, and C. H. 
Latrobe, Merchants’ Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md., is 
Consulting Engineer. (Official.) 


DULUTH, MISSABE & NORTHERN.—Improve- 
ments are reported in progress on this line, includ- 
ing three miles of second track from Proctorknott 
and second track between Wolf and Shaw, Minn. It 
is also proposed to build a new track on the line 
to Biwabik, Minn., three miles further around Crook- 
ed Lake, over which it passes on trestles. 


EUREKA SPRINGS.—Contracts are let, according 
to report, for the extension of this line from Eureka 
Springs, Ark., to run east about 40 miles to Harri- 
er — is to be begun about Jan. 1. (Sept. 
» D. . 


FORT SIMPSON, TESLIN & DAWSON.—D’Arcy 
Scott, solicitor of Ottawa, Ont., has given notice of 
application to incorporate this company to build from 
a point at or near Fort Simpson, B. C., to run north 
via Tesline Lake to Dawson City. 


GRAND VALLEY.—Application is to be made to 
the coming Canadian Parliament to change the name 
of this company to the Port Dover, Grand Valley 
& Goderich. The new proposed line is from Gode- 
rich, Ont., on Lake Huron, to run southeast about 
150 miles via Leadbury, Milverton, Heidelburg, Ber- 
lin, Blair, Galt, Preston, Ayr, Paris and Simcoe to 
Port Dover on Lake Erie, with branches running 
from Berlin north to Listowell, northeast to Elora 
and west to Stratford. The company proposes also 
to operate lines of ferry boats at both Port Dover 
and Goderich. W. J. Clark of Toronto, Ont., is 
Solicitor. 


HILGARD & GRANITE.—This company has been 
formed to build a railroad from Hilgard, Ore., on 


the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company’s line,“ 


to run south about 40 miles to Granite. John D. 
Casey of La Grande, Ore., is General Manager. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—An officer writes that there 
is no truth in the report that the company will build 
a line from its Fort Dodge & Omaha extension to 
Sioux City, Ia. (Dec. 15, p. 871.) 

The Fort Dodge & Omaha extension was opened 
for local traffic Dec. 18, giving the company a through 
line into Omaha, Neb. The company has signed a 
lease with the Omaha Bridge & Terminal Co. for 
the use of the freight depots of the Terminal Co. in 
Omaha and Council Bluffs, and for the use of the 
bridge over the Missouri River. (Nov. 10, p. 787.) 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—A branch is being built, ac- 
cording to report, from the culm banks at No. 5, 
Stockton, Pa., to No. 6, to be used to transport coal 
to the washeries. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—The Birmingham 
Mineral is building three miles of track at Brook- 
wood, Ala. 

The L. & N. will lay 900 tons of 70-lb. rails be- 
tween Pensacola, Fla., and Flomaton. 

The Zenida (Ala.) Coal Co. is building 1% miles of 
track to connect with the L. & N. at Zenida. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MA- 
RIE.—Extensive improvements are reported in prog- 
ress on this company’s property in North Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., along the river, involving an estimated 
cost of $200,000. 


MOBILE, JACKSON & KANSAS CITY.—Applica- 
tion has been made to the city of Mobile for right 
to build a railroad track on certain streets of that 
city. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC.—The Washington & Co- 
lumbia has filed resolutions in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State for building the proposed cut-off from 
Riverside, Wash., east 16 miles along the valley of 
the Touchet River to Waitsburg. Surveys are com- 
pleted. 

The resolutions call for another extension from a 
point near Prescott on this cut-off, to run northeast 
32 miles to Marengo. This is also surveyed. 


ONTARIO ROADS.—The Toronto Board of Trade 
has approved of a bonus by the Government by an 
air line between that city and the Georgian Bay. 


PENN YAN & PENNSYLVANIA.—After several 
months of delay on account of difficulties as to right 
of way, a settlement has been reached and work 
will be begun in the spring. There will be 28 miles 
of light grading from Penn Yan, N. Y., southwest 
to Savona. J. D. Nares, Secretary of the Steel Cul- 
Reis Bridge Co., Savona, N. Y., is interested. (Of- 

cial. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING.—Surveys are re- 
ported in progress for an extension from Shippens- 
burg, Pa., to run southwest about 30 miles to Cherry 
Run, W. Va., on the Baltimore & Ohio. The P. & R. 
now sends its freight from that point over the West- 
ern Maryland, but the proposed change in owner- 
ship of that road is said to be the occasion of a new 
survey. 


PITTSBURGH & EASTERN.—See Railroad News 
column. 


PONTIAC PACIFIC JUNCTION.—At a meeting of 
the stockholders held Dec. 14, the contract for build- 
ing nine miles of this line, let to R. J. Beemer, was 
approved; also the issue of $180,000 bonds as collat- 
eral security to Mr. Beemer. (Nov. 17, p. 801.) 

The company will make application to the Domin- 
ion Parliament for an act to extend its line south- 
west about 16 miles to Pembroke; Ont., with branches. 


PORT ANGELES EASTERN.—Surveys are report- 
ed completed and contracts will be let at once for 
building this line from Port Angeles, Wash., about 
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110 miles via Sequin Bay to Olympia. Wm. Martell 
of Port Angeles, Wash., is Superintendent of Con- 
struction. (Nov. 17, p. 801.) 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND.—The Governor in 
Council has extended the time for building the Mur- 
ray Harbor branch of 10 miles to Aug. 1, 1900. Ten- 
ders were to be received up to Dec. 26. 


ST. LOUIS, IOWA & NORTHERN.—Surveys are 
reported completed for this line from Eldon, Ia., to 
run south about 175 miles to a point just west of 
Union, Mo. It is stated that the St. Louis, Kansas 
City & Colorado, which has recently been sold (see 
Railroad News column), is to extend its line from 
Union, Mo., to eonnect with this line, and to fur- 
nish its entrance into St. Louis. The two roads, it 
is stated, are to be under one management, and 
the St. L., K. C. & C. is to be extended still further 
west about 100 miles to Versailles. 

SALEM SOUTHERN.—Surveys are to be begun 
at once for this proposed line from Salem, Mo., on 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, to run southwest 
about 100 miles via Mountain View or Eminence to 
West Plain, Mo., thence to the State line in Howell 
County. Depot grounds and right of way are ob- 
tained through the city of Salem. The road is known 
as the Salem Southern in Missouri, and as the Salem 
Southern Mineral Belt in Arkansas. C. H. Dreyer 
of. Peace Valley,.Mo., is an incorporator. (Dec. 15, 
p. 872.) 


SALUDA & JOHNSTON.—The company has made 
application to the South Carolina Secretary of State 
that the name of the company be changed to the 
Saluda Ry. Co., and that the route be changed so 
that the line shall run from Batesburg on _the 
Southern, northwest not to exceed 35 miles to Dy- 
son’s or Ninety-six, both on the Southern. The com- 
pany also gives notice of its intention to endeavor 
by trackage arrangements with the Southern to op- 
erate passenger: and freight service from the town 
of Greenwood to the connecting point on its own 
line and possibly into the city of Augusta, Ga. The 
line when completed would form an excellent con- 
necting link on the Southern road. Alvin Etheridge 
of Saluda, 8. C., is President. (Nov. 18, p. 801.) 


SEATTLE & NORTHERN.—Right of way is re- 
ported being obtained for the proposed extension of 
this line from Hamilton, Wash., east 20 miles to 
Sauk. It is stated that grading is to be begun early 
in the year. 


SOUTHERN.—The Birmingham Southern is build- 
ing two miles of track beyond Ensley, Ala. 

The Memphis & Chattanooga has been incorporated 
to build this company’s proposed line from Stephen- 
son, Ala., northeast about 40 miles to Chattanooga, 
Tenn. H. S. Chamberlain of Chattanooga is Presi- 
dent. (Oct. 6, p. 702.) 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—An officer writes, with ref- 
erence to the Oregon & California extension in the 
city of Portland, for which a franchise has been 
asked, that this involves the building of only a few 
blocks long to connect one of the company’s lines 
west of the Willamette River with the union sta- 
tion. (Nov. 17, p. 801.) : 

As to the cut-off across Salt Lake to Ogden, re- 
ferred to in the same issue, he says that surveys and 
reconnaissances have been made from time to time 
with a view of determining the probability of such 
a cut-off, but no location has been made and no defi- 
nite conclusion reached. 

The company has determined to complete its cut- 
off from Oxnard, Cal., east 34 miles to Chatsworth 
Park. Most of the line to Simi, 25 miles, is com- 
pleted. The cut-off will shorten the time between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco to about 15 hours. 
(Nov. 17, p. 801.) 

Press reports state that a spur is to be built at 
once to the Kern River oil fields, but we are in- 
formed that a decision has not yet been reached by 
the company. 

Isaac Trumbo, Manager of the Golden Cross mines 
at Hedges, Cal., is quoted as stating that the S. P. 
will build 38% miles of spur to the mines from Cac- 
tus, Cal., on the main line. 

TRENTON, LAWRENCEVILLE & PRINCETON. 
—This line, which is to run from Trenton, N. J., 
northeast about 15 miles via Lawrenceville to Prince- 


ton, is reported completed within three miles of 
Princeton. James L. Branson of Langhorn, Pa., is 
President. (Sept. 1, p. 620.) 


UNION CENTRAL.— The Attorney General of 
Texas has approved of the charter of this company 
with a capital stock of $600,000, to build from Waco, 
Tex., east about 100 miles to Palestine, and from 
Houston north about 300 miles to Paris, with 
branches aggregating 560 miles. Cyrus Baldridge of 
Kansas City, Mo., is President. James S. Bell, 35 
Nassau St., New York, is the eastern representative. 
(Oct. 27, p. 753.) 


VICTORIA & SIDNEY.—A. L. Belyea of Victoria 
has given notice of application to the British Co- 
lumbia Legislature for an act to enable a new com- 
pany to acquire the V. & S., and to extend it to 
a point on the harbor near Sidney, and to a point 
on or near the harbor of Victoria, and to operate 
a ferry from Sidney to the mainland between the 
mouth of the Fraser River and the International 
boundary line; also to build a branch line through 
Delta, Surrey, Longley and Sumas to the town of 
Chillewack. (Victoria-Chillewack, Dec. 8, p. 854.) 

VIRGINIA ROADS.—The surveys for the Empire 
Steel & Iron Co. of New York are for a spur track 
to connect with the furnaces operating at Goshen. 
(Dee. 8, p. 854.) 

WHEELING & LAKE ERIE.—Right of way is 
being secured, according to report, for an extension 
from Steubenville, O., north up the Ohio River to 
Toronto. It is said that the line is to be extended 
to Empire, where a bridge will be built across the 
river, and the line, continued along the south bank 
of the river to East Liverpooil, thence to Pittsburgh. 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


ATCHISON TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—The follow- 
ing lines, formerly owned by the old company, the 
securities of which are all owned by the reorgan- 
ized company, are to form an integral part of the 
company: Denver & Santa Fe; Pueblo & Arkansas 
Valley; Kansas, Oklahoma Central & Southwest- 
ern; Kansas & Southeastern; Blackwell & South- 
ern; Santa Rita; Hanover; Chicago, Santa Fe & 
California; Sibley Bridge Co.; Missouri River RR. 





& Toll Bridge Co.; Atchison, ‘Topeka & Santa Fe 
RR. in Chicago; St. Joseph, St. Louis*&‘Santa Fe; 
Hutchinson’ & Southern. (Dec. 15, p.°87.) 


BALTIMORE & OHIO SOUTHWESTERN.—Twenty 
Ohio & Mississippi equipment trust certificates, ag- 
gregating $20,000, have been drawn for redemption, 
interest to cease Jan. 1. 


CHICAGO & SOUTHEASTERN.—Another attempt 
is being made to put this company into the hands 
of receivers. A supplementary bill has’ been filed 
in the U. S. Court by the Ryan & McDonald Mfg. 
Co. of Maryland, the Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
of Ohio, and others, for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. The bill states that numerous suits are 
pending in various State Courts against the road, 
that the line is insolvent, and its burdens of in- 
debtedness are increasing. The officers of the com- 
pany are ordered to make answer to the bill. (April 
7,.p. 255 

CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS.—The foreclosure 
sale of this line, and of the St. Louis, Chicago & 
St. Paul, fixed for Dec. 18, has been postponed until 
Jan. 8. 

A new company of the same title was incor- 
porated in Illinois, Dec. 26, with a capital stock 
of $7,350,000, as successor to the old company, and 
to the St. Louis, Cincinnati & St. Paul. It is stated 
that the transfer will be made on Jan. 9. Of the 
capital stock, $3,750,000 is non-cumulative, 5 per 
cent. preferred, and. $3,600,000 common. The first 
board of directors is: Curtiss Millard, Ralph Blais- 
dell, Bluford Wilson, of Springfield; James Dun- 
can of Alton; Charles E. Kimball, George D. Mun- 
ford of New York, and E. Smith of St. Louis. 


CINCINNATI, HAMILTON & DAYTON.—The direc- 
tors have voted to withdraw the option -to convert 
the 4 per cent. preferred stock into 5 per cent..pre- 
ferred. Only a very small amount of such stock 
has been converted. 


CLEVELAND & MARIETTA.—The - Pennsylvania 
gives notice that on Jan. 1 it will take charge of 
the operation of this company, to be known as 
the Marietta Division of the Northwest System. 
The C. & M. has been controlled some time by the 
Pennsylvania Co., but operated independently. It 
extends from Marietta, O., to Canal Dover, 103.13 
miles. 


COOS BAY, ROSEBERG & EASTERN.—The Spreck- 
els of San Francisco are reported to have-obtained 
control of this line, which runs from Marshfield, 
Ore., to Myrtle Point, 25.86 miles, with a spur .of 
1.85 miles to Beaver Hill. (Jan. 20, p. 155.) 


DETROIT & LIMA NORTHERN.—Judge Clark in 
the United States Circuit Court at Toledo, O., has 
appointed Irvin Belford Special Master to sell the 
Columbus & St. Mary’s extension, the upset price 
being $200,000. (Nov. 3, p. 770.) 


EAST SHORE TERMINAL.—A judgment for $3,647 
was entered against this company Dec. 15 in favor 
of R. Cowen for unpaid coupons, the payment of 
which was demanded July 18, 1895. The property 
consists of three miles of main line in Charleston, 
S. C., with wharves, warehouses, etc. A receiver 
was appointed Jan. 15, 1896. The property is con- 
trolled jointly by the Plant System, the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the South Carolina & Georgia. 


GLASGOW.—This company has been incorporated 
in Tennessee, with a capital stock of $100,000, as 
a railway instead of railroad, successor to the old 
Glasgow road, which was recently sold. The in- 
corporators are: H. C. Trigg, T.:P. Dickinson and 
W. L. Partee, all of Barren County. (Dec. 1, p. 
836.) 

GREAT NORTHWEST CENTRAL. — A special 
meeting of the company has been called for Jan. 
22 at Toronto, Ont., to authorize the lease of the 
line to the Canadian Pacific, and to arrange for 
the payment of the company‘s entire indebted- 
ness. (May 5, p. 325.) 


KANSAS CITY, PITTSBURGH & GULF.—The reor- 
ganization committee reports that more than 80 
per cent. of all the securities of this company, and 
of the Kansas City Suburban Belt and the Port 
Arthur Channel & Dock companies, have been de- 
posited under the modified plan of reorganization 
of Nov. 7. The deposits will be received without 
penalty up to Jan. 6. (Dec. 22, p. 888.) 


KENTUCKY & INDIANA BRIDGE.—The foreclos- 
ure sale of this property will take place, according 
to report, on Jan. 18. A decree was entered at 
Louisville, Ky., July 13. (July 28, p. 548.) 


LEAVENWORTH & TOPEKA.—This company was 
incorporated in Kansas Dec. 19, with a capital 
stock of $250,000, as successor to the Leavenworth, 
Topeka & Southwestern. The directors who rep- 
resent the interests of the Union Pacific and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe are as follows: A. L. 
Williams, C. T. McClellan, A. A. Hurd, Edward 
Wilder and N. H. Loomis. (Oct. 27, p. 754.) 


MAINE CENTRAL.—The directors on Dec. 22 voted 
to accept the offer of the Augusta (Me.) Savings 
Bank to buy at par $800,000 of the Portland & Og- 
densburg 3% per cént. bonds, guaranteed by the 
M. C., to refund a like amount of old P. & O. bonds 
due next July. 

MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS.—Notice is given to 
stockholders of the Kansas City & Pacific that 
25,000 shares of common stock of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas are deposited with Henry W. 
Poor, of New York City, President of the K. C. & 
P., for exchange for capital stock of the K. C. & 
P., under the terms of the articles of consolida- 
tion, the exchange to be made during the week 
ending Feb. 20. (Dec. 15, p. 872.) 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS.—The 
20 Tracy City branch bonds which mature Jan. 1, 
1900, will be paid on that date at the Continental 
National Bank, New York. 


NEVADA COUNTY NARROW GAGE.—Four bonds 
for $1,000 each have been drawn for payment on 
Jan. 2. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—President Mellen is quoted 
as stating that with the money from land trans- 
actions already completed or pending, the company 
will have about $20,000,000 available for acquisitions 
and improvements. The Weyerhauser sale brought 
in about $6,000,000 and includes only the patented 
lands in Washington west of the Cascades. Be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 have been received 


for lands.east-of the:Missouri River. It has been 
provided that the company may issue $1,500,000 of 
bonds. annually for improvements. 

Geddes & Smith have issued a notice stating that 
the calling in for payment of the balance of the 
outstanding. general first mortgage is understood 
to be illegal and invalid. Holders are notified to 
correspond with them at 10 Wall St., New York. 
(Nov. 17, p. 802.) 


PEORIA, DECATUR & EVANSVILLE.—The reor- 
ganization committee, of which Walston H. Brown 
is Chairman, gives notice that under the plan of 
reorganization, holders of the second mortgage 
bonds and of certificates of deposit of the New York 
Security & Trust Co., and holders of stock, will 
have only until Jan. 22, 1900, to deposit the same. 
An alteration of ‘the committee’s plan has- been 
lodged with the Central Trust Co., New York, to 
become operative Jan. 23, and objecting depositors 
may withdraw their securities before that date. 
(Dec. 22, p. 888.) 


PERE MARQUETTE.—The plan for union of the 
Flint & Pere Marquette, the Detroit, Grand Rapids 
& Western, the Chicago & West Michigan into the 
Pere Marquette RR., has been consummated, in 
accordance with the agreement of May 20. Assent- 
ing stockholders of the F. &'P. M. will receive 
certificates for the new stock, and a cash dfvidend 
of 2 per cent. upon their old preferred stock upon 
surrender of their certificates of deposit to the 
State Trust Co:, New York, or the International 
Trust Co., Boston, on or after Dec. 27. The D., G. 
R. & W. assenting stockholders will receive a cash 
dividend of 3 per cent., and with the stockholders 
of the C. & W. M., will present their certificates to 
the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, or to Robert 
Winthrop & Co., New York. (Dec. 16, p. 872.) 

PITTSBURGH & EASTERN.—The directors of the 
New York Central & Hudson River, according to 
report, have ratified the purchase of this line which 
runs from Mahaffey, Pa., on the Beech Creek line, 
southwest 12 miles to Clarks. It is further stated 
that arrangements are being made for building 
several branch lines into the coal regions. 


RALEIGH & GASTON.—On application of Thomas 
F. Ryan of New York, Judge Thomas R. Purnell at 
Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 21, issued a temporary in- 
junction against the proposed consolidation of the 
various lines of the Seaboard Air Line system 
through the R. & G. The order, however, was re- 
voked a few hours later, and at a meeting of the 
stockholders, approval was given of the proposed 
consolidation and the President and Directors of 
the company were authorized to join in the agree- 
ment for such consolidation. John Skelton Will- 
iams, President of the system, states that the total 
bonded debt will be about $18,000 per mile of road 
owned; the preferred stock about $7,000, and the 
common stock about $8,000, making a total capital- 
ization of $33,000 per mile. (Dec. 15, p. 872.) 


ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO & ST. PAUL.—See Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis. 


ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY & COLORADO.—This 
property, formerly controlled by the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, has come under independent con- 
trol. It runs from Forest Park, St. Louis, Mo., to 
Union, 55.24 miles, with a branch of 1.7 miles to 
Dripping Springs. It went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver Sept. 12, 1894. (March 10, p. 182.) 


SIOUX CITY & NORTHERN.—Judge Shiras of the 
Federal Court on Dec. 13, confirmed the sale of this 
property for $1,500,000 to members of the firm of 
uted Tod & Co., New York. (Dec. 15, p. 


SOUTH BROOKLYN RAILROAD & TERMINAL. 
The property of this company was sold under fore- 
closure at Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 19, to Samuel C. 
Harriman, representing W. Bayard Cutting, for 
the upset price of $150,000. The line is one mile 
long, running in the city of Brooklyn, and has 
been leased to the Brooklyn, Bath & West End and 
the Long Island. 


TEXAS TRUNK.—By order of U. S. Circuit Judge 
A. P. McCormick, at New Orleans, La., a few days 
ago, this property on Dec. 21 passed out of the 
hands of the receiver and under the control of the 
Texas & New Orleans line of the Southern Pa- 
cific. The road runs from Dallas, Tex., to Cedar, 
51.68 miles, and is to be extended south from Cedar. 
(Aug. 26, 1898, p. 620.) 


TOLEDO, ST. LOUIS & KANSAS CITY.—The first 
mortgage committee of which John C. Havemeyer 
is chairman, has prepared a plan of reorganiza- 
tion and holders of Continental Trust Co. certifi- 
cates are requested to meet at 30 Broad St., New 
York, on Dec. 29 to act on the same. The plan pro- 
vides that after the foreclosure sale, the new com- 
pany shall authorize as securities $12,000,000 first 
mortgage 4 per cent. gold bonds; $6,000,000 non- 
cumulative 4 per cent. preferred stock and $6,000,000 
common stock. The bonds are to be a first lien on 
all the property, and to bear interest semi-annually 
from June 1, 1900, maturing in 50 years. Of these 
$9,000,000 is to be exchanged for old first mortgage 
bonds, dollar for dollar; $100,000 is reserved to deal 
with coupons maturing prior to June 1, 1893; $900,000 
is reserved for cash requirements, and $2,000,000 for 
new buildings and improvements. Of the pre- 
ferred stock $3,600,000 is to be paid as part con- 
sideration for the old first mortgage bonds at 40 
per cent.; $40,000 for the coupons prior to June 1, 
1893; $360,000 for cash requirements, and $2,000,000 
for contingencies. Of the common stock, $4,500,000 
is to be used in payment of the old first mertgage 
bonds at 50 per cent.; $50,000 for coupons prior to 
June 1, 1893; $450,000 for cash requirements, and 
$1,000,000 for contingencies. The estimated cash re- 
quirements of reorganization, for outstanding car 
trusts, receivers’ certificates, expenses of fore- 
closure, etc., are $900,000. All the stock of the new 
company is to be held in voting trust for five 
years, or a shorter period at the discretion of the 
following trustees: Chas. Parsons, Herman O. Ar- 
mour, Simon Borg, C. Sidney Shepard and Otto T. 
Bannard. Any vacancy among the voting trustees 
is to be filled by the Reorganization Committee. 
(Dec. 1, p. 836.) 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—An initial step for the 
foreclosure of this property by the city of Baltimore 
was taken on Dec. 20 in the appointment of eight 
new directors representing the city. These form 
a majority of the Board of 13 Directors. (Dec. 22, 
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